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Aotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
CHAPTER XIII. 


The authors who accept the other alternative, and 
derive the continental Bretons from Britain, are 
considerably more numerous, and if their autho- 
rity does not carry the same weight as that of 
Bede, or even of Mr. Wright, at all events they 
are more amusing. This is the story told by the 
so-called Nennius; Maximus (al. Maximianus), 
the seventh emperor who reigned in Britain, 


“withdrew from Britain with all the soldiers of the 
Britons, and not only slew Gratianus, king of the 
Romans, but obtained the empire of the whole of 
Europe. And he would not dismiss the soldiers who 
had withdrawn with him from Britain, either to their 
wives or their sons or their possessions, but gave them 
many regions, from the pool on the top of Jupiter's 
mountain (=Mount St. Bernard) as far as the city 
which is called Cant-guic (‘=Quimper) and Crutochi- 
dient, that is the Western mound (!=Pont-Croix,west of 
Quimper). These are the Armorican Britons, and they 
have never to this day returned to their own soil. 
Thence it came to pass that Britain was occupied by 
extraneous races and its own citizens were expelled.’’* 


On this passage one MS. has a marginal note : 
“For the Armoric Britons who are beyond the sea, 


* Hist. Nen., ‘M.H,B.,’ p. 61. The marginal note 
is printed in the text, 





going forth hence on the expedition with Maximus the 
tyrant, since they were unable to come back, laid waste 
the western parts of Gaul down to the ground. Not one 
single male did they leave alive, and taking their wives 
and daughters in marriage, they cut off all their tongues, 
so that their children should not learn their mothers’ 
language. Wherefore we also call them in our tongue 
Letewicion—that is, balf-dumb—because they speak con- 
fusedly,”’* 

A note of this kind carries its character legibly 
written on its forehead. We recognize it at once as 
a ‘‘myth of observation.” The real likeness and 
unlikeness of the Welsh and Breton speech had 
been observed, and the observer invented a myth 
to account for both phenomena. But although the 
text to which this note is appended is apparently 
history, it is equally pure myth in reality. An 
Emperor Maximus—the greatest—who goes forth 
conquering and to conquer the whole of Europe, 
who will not let his followers go, but gives them 
broad lands stretching away from the pool on the 
top of the mountain of Diespiter as far as the city 
of the Gorgeous Circle and onwards to a Hill of 
Meeting in the Far West, is a mere miserable cheat 
and impostor in the domain of history—clearly the 
wrong man in the wrong place. But the moment 
he puts off his shabby disguise, and steps out of 
sham history into real mythology, we recognize the 
true Odysseus, the Sun-god himself —Tydain, 
Pheebus Apollo, Maximus, what you will—mas- 
querading as a Roman emperor of the third cen- 
tury in the historic romance of the ninth or tenth, 

During the last few years a wholesome sceptic- 
ism has declined to accept the wholesale applica- 
tion of the “sun-myth theory,” which came into 
fashion with Prof. Max Miiller’s lectures and the 
‘Aryan Mythology’ of Sir George Cox. During 
the same period, too, persistent efforts have been 
made to rehabilitate as far as possible the sorely 
damaged character of the pseudo-Nennius as a 
credible historian. The wary reader, therefore, 
will no doubt be disposed to scout at once my 
suggestion as to the true character of Nennius’s 
Maximus. But before pronouncing final judgment 
he will find it, I think, advisable to review the 
myth in its next stage of development. 

This is to be found in the ‘History of the 


* Llydaw is the Welsh equivalent of Armorica in 
meaning and application, and I infer that some word 
very like it, if not identical, was early in use among the 


Bretons as the name of their territory. In its Latinized 
form it is Letavia, which appears as Letania in the life 
of Gildas in the ‘Acta Sanctorum Ord, Ben.,’ i. 138. 
From Llydaw or the Breton equivalent I suppose the 
Angul-saxons derived their Lidwiccas=Bretons, and 
from this Saxon form I apprehend the annotator on 
Nennius took his Letewicion, which might easily bear 
the meaning he gives. It is curious to find the Angul- 
saxons adopting a Breton name in a form which in their 
own language had a totally different significance, and the 
Welsh ata later period adopting the Saxon name and 
repeating the process. If I am wrong in my conjecture 
I shall be glad if some Celtic scholar will set me rigbt. 
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Britons,’ by Geoffry of Monmouth, which that 
eminent early historical novelist finished in 1147. 
In this version, Octavian, King of Britain, in his old 
age, bestows his kingdom and his daughter on Maxi- 
mian, the cousin of Constantine and nephew of King 
Coel. Octavian’s nephew, Conan Meriadec (=the 
Stupid), who had hoped to succeed his uncle as 
King of Britain, was mightily incensed at being 
thus superseded, and made war against Maximian; 
but at last, after much damage wrought on both 
sides, they were reconciled by the intercession of 
friends, and Conan resigned his claims to the 
crown. Five years later, Maximian, waxing proud 
of the vast treasure that daily poured in upon 
him, fitted out a great fleet and assembled all the 
forces of Britain for the conquest of Gaul. Set- 
ting sail with Conan and the army, he arrived first 
in the kingdom of Armorica, now called Brittany, 
where he was met by Inbaltus at the head of a 
large force. He slew Inbaltus and fifteen thou- 
sand Armoricans, after which he held a conversa- 
tion with Conan and explained his views, which 
were, briefly, to make Conan king of Brittany, to 
drive out the old inhabitants, and people it again 
from Britain. ‘‘ Upon this, Conan, with a sub- 
missive bow, gave him thanks, and promised to 
continue loyal to him as long as he lived.” The 
programme was duly carried out. Every male 
Armorican was slaughtered, and the country 
was peopled by Britons. Maximian, in short, 
made another Britain of it and bestowed it on 
Conan, previous to conquering the rest of Gaul 
and the whole of Germany for himself. 

The story about cutting off the tongues of the 
Breton women is apparently unknown to Geoffry. 
As soon as he has settled Conan comfortably on 
the throne of Brittany, he makes him send over to 
Britain for wives for his fellow-soldiers. Maxi- 
mian, it seems, on leaving Britain had confided 
the government to Dinotus (Welsh, Dinod=the 
Insignificant), King of Cornwall, with whose 
daughter Ursula Conan was passionately in love. 
To Dinotus, accordingly, Conan dispatched an 
embassy to explain the situation and secure his 

d offices in obtaining a supply of wives for 
himself and his men, The order was large, but 
Dinotus was equal to the occasion. 


“ He summoned together the daughters of the nobility 
from all provinces to the number of eleven thousand, 
but of the meaner sort sixty th d,and cx ded 
them to appear all together in the city of London. He 
likewise ordered ships to be brought from all shores for 
their transport to their future husbands...... And now, 
the ships being ready, they went on board, and sailing 
down the Thames made towards the sea, At last, as 
they were eteering towards the Armorican coast, con- 
trary winds arose and scattered the whole fleet. Most 
of the ships foundered in the storm, but the women who 
escaped the danger of the sea were driven on strange 
islands and either massacred or made slaves by the 
savages. For it so happened they fell into the hands of 
the cruel soldiers of Guanius [ Welsh, Gwanwr=stabber 








or piercer}, king of the Huns, and Melga [Maelgad— 
warrior » king of the Picts, who at that time, by the 
command of Gratian, were making terrible havoc in 
Germany and the nations on the sea-coast.”’* 
Brorner Fapiay, 
(To be continued.) 





JOHN SMITH, GENT., AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MYs. 
TERIE OF RHETORICK UNVEIL’'D,’ 8vo., 1657, 
1673. 

I am curious to ascertain something of the 
author of the above work, as I find neither the 
author nor book mentioned in the authorities, 
This book is somewhat meritorious in character, 
and is remarkable for the number of examples the 
compiler has derived from the Scriptures. Haz- 
litt, in his ‘ Collections,’ mentions a contemporary 
* John Smith, gent,” author in 1673 of ‘ England’s 
Improvement Reviv’d,’ 4to. 

The present author in 1656 was living in Mon- 
tague Close, near St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 
There is a copy of the first edition, which is 
rather scarce, in the library of the Rev. J. I. 
Dredge, of Buckland Brewer, Bideford, to whom it 
came from the Coban Library, thus entitled :— 

The Mysterie of Rhetorique Unvail’d, Wherein 
above 130 The Tropes and Figures are severally derived 
from the Greek into English, together with lively Defini- 
tions and Variety Of Latin English Scriptural Examples, 
Pertinent to each of them apart. Conducing very much 
to the right understanding of the Sense of the Letter of 
the Scripture (the want thereof occasions many danger- 
ous Errors this day). Eminently delightful and profit- 
able for young Scholars, and others of all sorts, enabling 
them to discern and imitate the Elegancy in any Author 
they read, &c. By John Smitb, Gent. 

Ut hominis decus est ingenium : 
Sic ingenit lumen est Eloquentia,—Cic. 

London, Printed by EZ. Cotes for George Eversden at the 

— head in Pauls-Church-yard, 1657. 8vo. pp. xvi, 

267, v. 

This copy seems to have belonged to Joseph 

Neswer, who has written the following on the fly- 

leaf, illustrating a trick of language with which 

Mr. Smith does not deal :— 

“Phere was A man talking with a Cungioer And 
they mad A wager that he wold make A cerkle And he 
should not be able to com out til he told him to, And 
went into the serkle & immediately he told him to com 
out,” 

The patrons of the first edition of the book show 
a west country connexion, viz., Sir Wm. Roberts, 
Knt., and Edward Cary, Esq. It was licensed by 
the Rev. Joseph Caryl, May 5, 1656. The next 
edition was dated in 1673, and was issued as a 
new book. By that time the author seems to have 
formed some connexion with Manchester, or else 
his book had been introduced into the grammar 
school of that town. It is a new edition. The 
title-page is the same, except that “of” is added 
after “130,” and that the sentence “ Conducing 


* Geoff. Mon., ‘ Hist, Brit,’ v. 11-16. 
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dibeed day” is omitted ; the imprint is, “ London, 
Printed by HZ. T. and R. H. for George Eversden 
at the Adam and Eve in St. John’s Lane, and 
Ralph Shellmerdin, Bookseller in Manchester, 
1673.” Pp. xxx, 248, viij. Upon the last fly-leaf 
Shelmerdine advertises some local and other books, 
including the second edition of Gee on ‘ Prayer,’ 
Bell’s ‘Enoch’s Walk,’ Newcome’s ‘ Usurpation 
Defeated,’ and Warden Heyrick’s ‘ Coronation 
Sermon’; with several treatises, &c., by the Rev. 
Christopher Love, whose tragic fate Heyrick and 
some other Lancashire ministers had nearly shared. 
These works were all printed for and sold by 
Eversden and by Shelmerdine. The latter was an 
intelligent bookseller of Manchester, kinsman or 
cousin of the Rev. Henry Newcome just named, 
minister of the town, and his shop was the resort 
of the literary men of the neighbourhood of that 
day. It was Shelmerdine who lent Newcome a 
good part of the literature which that voracious 
reader mentions in his ‘ Diary’; and from his shop 
came many of the books now preserved at the 
Chetham Library. This last edition is dedicated 
to the Right Worshipful Sir Martin Noell, 
Knight; and the author makes reference to 
“those manifold Obligements which your Noble 
Self and Worthy Stock (viz., Mr. Edward Noell 
and James Noell, of Tottenham, in the county of 
Middlesex) have accumulated upon me.” Sir 
Martin was the son of a scrivener of that name 
who had been knighted at Whitehall Sept. 2, 
1662, and who died early in 1668. The son, his 
heir, Smith’s patron, was of London; he was 
knighted in November, 1663 or 1665, and had a 
brother named Thomas, of London, merchant (Le 
Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ pp. 160-1, 199, 257). The copy 
of the book before me has the following auto- 
graphs, written between long intervals of time :— 

alt. Harding,” ‘“‘Wm. Oliver” (very neat), 
“ Alex. Blair” (modern), and “G. J. 6d.” By 
the good offices of its last owner, J. S. Attwood, 
Esq., of Exeter, it has lately come into my 
library. There is a copy of this edition of the 
book in the Manchester Free Library (No. 
34,376). Joun E. Batrey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR, 


The ambiguity which has frequently been a 
trouble to historians and chronologists from the 
circumstance that the year began in England at 
two different dates prior to the year 1752 has often 
been remarked upon. Before then the legal reckon- 
ing began on March 25 (not April, as is stated 
by a curious error reprinted in the ninth edition, 
vol. iv. p. 677, of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
from the eighth, in the article on the Calendar), which 
is stated, in the Act passed in 1751 (24 Geo. IL, 
¢. 23) for reforming the calendar, to have been 








“attended with divers inconveniences, not only as it 
differs from neighbouring nations, but also from the 
legal method of computation in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland and from the common usage 
throughout the whole kingdom.” 

The late Bishop of Meath, Dr. Butcher, in his 
elaborate work on the ‘ Ecclesiastical Calendar’ 
(edited and published by his sons in 1877), points 
out (p. 154) a remarkable instance of the variation 
of practice on this point, that 

“ while the ecclesiastical year was reckoned to commence 
on the 25th of March, during the whole interval from 
the first compiling of our Prayer Book, in 1549, down 
to its final revision, in 1662, and while in the Prayer 
Books of 1604 and 1662 the year is expressly stated to 
begin on March 25, still the Lessons in the daily Calendar 
are arranged with reference to January 1.” 

A still more curious circumstance in this matter 
he does not seem to have noticed. Inthe Prayer 
Book for 1559, after the collect for St. Stephen’s 
Day, the direction is given, “Then shall followe 
the Collect of the Nativitie, whiche shal be saied 
continually unto Newes yeres daye.” (This was 
changed at the revision in 1662 to “unto New 
Year’s Eve,” as it still stands, it being intended 
to use the collect for January 1 on the eve of that 
day.) Occurring in a book which, as Dr. Butcher 
says, expressly states that “‘the supputation of the 
year of our Lord in the Church of England begin- 
neth the Five and twentieth day of March,” this 
is certainly a curious instance of how the habit of 
“common usage ” often makes people write differ- 
ently from what they intend. 

I referred above to a misprint in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ in giving the old date of the 
commencement of the year (April 25 instead of 
March 25), which it is strange was not corrected in 
the new edition. But in the same article (on the 
Calendar) there is another mistake, which cannot 
bea mere misprint. It is stated (p. 667) respect- 
ing the additional day in leap-year, that “in the 
ecclesiastical calendar the intercalary day is still 
placed between the 24th and 25th of February ; in 
the civil calendar it is the 29th.” In the Romish 
ecclesiastical calendar it is, indeed, as here stated ; 
but in the English (to which one would have 
thought primary reference was intended in Eng- 
land) this has ceased to be the case since the last 
revision of the Prayer Book in 1662, 80 that for more 
than two hundred years in this country the eccle- 
siastical calendar, like the civil, places the inter- 
calary day of leap-year at the end of February. 

I should like also to make a few remarks on some 
things in the rules and precepts for finding Easter 
at any future time which are printed in our 
Prayer Books. As Blunt observes in the ‘ Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,’ there is really 
no necessity whatever for printing copies of all 
these tables in every edition of that book (except- 
ing that I presume the oniission of any of them 
would require the repeal of part of the Act of Par- 
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liament before referred to, viz., the words, “ And 
that the said new Calendar, tables and rules, 
hereunto annexed, shall be prefixed to all such 
future editions of the said book, in the room 
and stead thereof”—+i.¢., of the golden numbers 
previously prefixed to certain days in the 
calendar mY the short table headed “To find 
Easter for ever”). I merely wish now, however, 
to call attention to two minor points. Before 
the reformation of the calendar in 1752, in 
accordance with this Act of 1751, the golden 
numbers were prefixed throughout the calendar 
to those days in which new moons would occur 
in the years to which those golden numbers in 
succession belonged, it being erroneously sup- 
posed that the metonic cycle was exact and 
that this arrangement would last for ever. At 
the reformation in question these golden num- 
bers were removed, but a small table was in- 
serted after the calendar in which the numbers 
were prefixed to the days between March 21 
and April 25 on which the full (not, as before, 
the new) moon would occur during the Easter 
limits in the years to which those golden num- 
bers belonged; it being expressly stated that 
this table would only hold good until the year 
1899, and a subsequent table giving the numbers 
so arranged as to be available for the three 
hundred years after that date, or until a.p, 2199. 
What I desire to point out is the absurdity of 
adding to the heading of the first of these tables 
the words “ according to the foregoing calendar.” 
The real meaning of these words seems to be, 
“instead of that given in previous editions in 
which the golden numbers are connected with 
those prefixed to the days of the year in the 
calendar as set forth in those editions”; but who, 
in the name of common sense, would read this in- 
terpretation into them? If the table must still be 
printed, cannot those words (which we may well 
call unintelligible) be omitted from the heading ? 
One other point. The advisers of Pope 
Gregory XIII., when he reformed the calendar in 
1582 (of those advisers Clavius might well have 
said “c’est moi”), made use of the epacts in 
forming tables for the determination of Easter. 
Those who carried out the same reformation in 
England (in which the then Astronomer Royal, 
Dr. Bradley, had the principal share) preferred 
to adapt the golden numbers. As no use, 
therefore, whatever is made of the epacts in the 
tables in our Prayer Book, it was hardly worth 
while even to tabulate them, as is done in one of 
the other tables (the only really necessary one for 
ordinary use), in which the movable feasts are given 





for a term of years. W. T. Lyn. 
Blackheath. 

Convocation: Concionges ap Ciervum. —I 
have regularly preserved the names of the 





preachers of the Latin sermon at the opening of 
the Convocation of Canterbury since 1847, as 
follows :— 

1847, Nov. 19. Dr. R. W. Jelf, Canon of 
Christchurch. Text, John xiv. 27. 

1852, Nov. 5. Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Mark xiv. 34. 

1857, May 1. Rev. W. H. Cox, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of Hereford. 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. 

1859, June 1. Hon. and Rev. S, Waldegrave, 
Canon of Salisbury. Jude 3. 

1866, Feb. 2. Rev. J. W. Joyce, Rector of 
Burford. Acts xv. 6. 

1868, Dec. 11. Dr. Jeremie, Dean of Lincoln 
Rom. xiv. 19. 

1874, March 6. 
Mal. iii, 16. 

1880, May 31. Dr. Balston, Archdeacon of 
Derby. Matt. xviii. 20. 

1886, Jan. 13. Dr. Bradley, Dean of West- 
minster. Psalm cxxi. 1-5. 

The sermons of Jelf, Jeremie, Cox, Joyce, and 
Merivale have been published. J. Maske. 


Dr. Merivale, Dean of Ely. 


Rent oF Lanp 1n 1740,— 


“ April 4, 1740. Articles of Agreement between 
Thomas Cooper and John Weston, both of Hugglescote, 
in the County of Leicester. 

“1. Inprimis, That the said Mr. Cooper bath lett to 
the said John Weston part of an Estate in Hugglescote, 
in the Name of one Yard Land with Common for the 
- Yard Land, and two Pastures in the Town Close 
there. 

“2. That the said John Weston hath agreed to pay to 
said Mr, Cooper or his Assignes for the eame the 
sum of seven pounds a year, by 2 equal portions, on the 
29 of September and the 25of March, the first payment 
to be on the 29 of September next, and that this Agree- 
ment be for 3 yeares, and so from 3 yeares to 3 yeares. 

“3. That the said John Weston is to fetch and unload 
2 load of Coals or Lyme for the said Mr. Cooper every 
year that he holdeth the said lands, the said Mr. Cooper 
paying for the same Coals or Lyme at the Pitts. 

“4. That the said Mr. Cooper allow the said John 
Weston 6 shillings to buy 6 Quarter of Lyme yearly, the 
said John Weston fetching the same and epreading the 
same upon the premisses in order to help get and keep 
the said Land in heart, and that the said John Weston 
— 20 Load of good Muck or Manure yearly upon 
the same Land for the same purpose. 

“5. That the said Mr. Cooper pay the Chief Rent and 
Land Tax, and the said John Weston pay 20 shillings a 
year for Tythe and a third part of the Levyes for the 
whole Living, and Mr. Cooper is to pay the Rest. 

“April 4, 1740. Articles of Agreement between 
Thomas Cooper, of Hugglescote, and William Brown. 

“1. Inprimis, that the said Mr, Cooper hath Lett to 
the said William Brown part of an Estate in Huggles- 
cote in the Name of one Yard Land with common for 
the said yard Land and seven Pastures in the Town 
Close there. 

“2. That the said William Brown hath agreed to pay 
to the said Mr, Cooper for the same the sum of nine 
pounds and ten shillings a year, by 2 even and equal 
portions, the first payment to be on the twenty ninth 
day of September next, and that agreement to be for 
3 yeares and so from 3 yeares to 3 yeares. 
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“3, That the said William Brown is to fetch and 
unload 2 stack of Coals for the said Mr. Cooper every 
Year that he .holdeth the said Land to his House in 
Hugglescote. He the said Mr. Cooper paying for the 
aid Coals at the Pitts. 

“4 That the said Mr. Cooper allow the said William 
Brown 6 shillings to buy 6 Quarter of Lyme Yearly, 
the said William Brown fetching the same and spread- 
ing the same upon the premisses in order to help get 
and keep the said Land in heart, and that the said 
William Brown spread 20 load of good Muck or Manure 
upon the same for the said purpose yearly. 

“5. That Mr. Cooper pay the Chief Rent and Land 
Taxes, and William Brown 20s, a year for Tythe and a 
third part of the Levyes for the whole Living.” 

The foregoing, which I find among my family 

pers, is of interest to owners and occupiers of 
nd at the present low prices. A “yard” land 
would be now about thirty acres. The “common ” 
right was upon Charnwood Forest, which was en- 
closed at the beginning of the present century. 
(The award was printed in 1808.) The “ Town 
Close” at Hugglescote was enclosed about a cen- 
tury ago. The “ Lyme” would be fetched from 
Grace Dieu, a few miles away. T.C. paid for 
eight quarters in 1742, 8s. 6d.; and for a Load of 
Coals in 1740, 8s. 4d. Labourers were paid for 
mowing in 1740, ls. a day. Veal could be had in 
1741 for 2d. a pound ; beef for 3d. a pound ; five 
pounds of mutton and carrots for ls. 6d.; and a 
strike of wheat for 4s., and of oats for 2s. 

T. Cooper, M.A. 

Banks Vicarage, Southport. 


Epmunp Gayton.—The writer of ‘ Pleasant 
Notes upon Don Quixot,’ as it is styled on the 
title-page, or “‘ Festivous Notes,” as the running 
heading has it, printed in folio by William Hunt 
in 1654, was “ Edmund Gayton, Esq.,” 1609-1666. 
He went from Merchant Taylors’ School to St. 
John’s Coll., Oxford, in 1625. He became Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Medicine, and Superior Beadle. 
From this office he was ejected by the Parlia- 
mentary Visitors in 1648. He then removed to 
London, married, and became a “ writer for bread.” 
On the Restoration he was replaced in his beadle- 
ship, and died at Oxford in 1666. A.& Wood 
gives a list of his known writings, and states that 
when a fresh beadle had to be chosen, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Fell, said, “ Have a care whom you 
choose ; by all means do not elect a poet, or any 
that do libellos scribere”; and added that Gayton 
was such an ill husband and so improvident that 
— but one farthing in his pocket when he 

ied. 

The ‘Notes on Don Quixot,’ though not the 
rarest, is by far the best known of Gayton’s works, 
A second edition of it was prepared for the press, 
carefully “revised and adapted,” by J. P., in 
1768, and printed for F. Newbery, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. There is no mention of this volume, 
I believe, in Mr. Welsh’s very interesting account 
of the Newberys. I should be glad to know who 








edited it. It is very singular that “he was quite 
unable to find out who E. Gayton was.” The 
introductory poem by his friend John Speed points 
him out as an Oxford man; and A. 4 Wood, 
ii. 388, gives clear information who he was, 
but there is no clue to the new editor, J. P. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


FLAMBOROUGH AND Kirk Etta (E. Yorxs.).— 
There are two derivations given for the place-name 
Flamborough, the commonest being from the flame 
which burns, or used to burn, on the headland 
bearing the same name, the other being from Ida, 
the flame bearer. Both of these I believe to be 
wrong, as they are evidently based on the modern 
spelling, which must always prove an unstable 
foundation. Mr. Thomas Holderness, of Driffield, 
in a paper read before the Hull Literary Club, was, 
I believe, the first to question the commonly ac- 
cepted derivation. To him, therefore, must be 
given whatever credit may be due. 

Flamborough is mentioned three times in the 
Domesday Survey, and the spellings are Flaneburg 
(twice) and Flanebyrg (once). In Mountain’s 
* History of Selby,’ p. 39, there is the following 
entry :— 

“In William I.’s time Gilbert Tyson gave the tythes 
and the church at Elvelay to the monks of Selby, and 
this church was confirmed to them by Roger de Mowbray, 
by Eustace de Vescy, by William Constable de Flayn- 
burgh, and by John de Beaver.” 

In the same work, p. 50, we find another grant 
to the monks of Selby, thus :— 

“ Adam Tyson, with the consent of Emma, his wife, 
and William, his son, gave a place in the wood of Holme, 
called Atoncroft, with common pasture in the wood, and 
timber for building and wood for fencing or burning, 
and free pannage for their hogs, which was confirmed by 
William Constable of Flaynburgh ”’ (circa 1260 ?). 

In Poulson’s ‘ History of Holderness,” vol. i. 
p. 54, “ Rob’tus le Conestable de Flainburgh ” is 
among the list of knights and squires required by 
Edward III. to aid him in his wars against Philip 
de Valois (circa 1338). 

In Thompson’s ‘ Historical Sketches of Brid- 
lington,’ p. 53, the word is spelt Flainburg. 
In King Stephen's charter to Bridlington Priory 
it is Flaynburg, and on a partially obliterated 
brass in Flamborough Church may be read a long 

uaint epitaph on Marmaduke Constable of 

laynborght, knight, who fought at Flodden Field 
in 1513. 

There is thus nom in the spelling of the word 
up to about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In Northamptonshire is a place named Flanes- 
borough, and this, I think, will be the uncorrupted 
form of corrupted Flamborough. Near St. Oswald’s 
Church, Flamborough, are some ruins, still called 
“Dane's Tower” or “Dane’s Castle”; and these 
dumb stones may be all that is left of the castle or 
burg belonging to the person whose name is 
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expressed by the different spellings Flane, Flayn, 
or Flain, and who gave his name to this place. 
Lastly, flame isa French word, from the Latin 
(Skeat’s ‘ Dict.’), and would not be known until 
long after Flaynburg got its name. Will any 
correspondent kindly give the original title of 
Ida, and not its modern English translation “ flame 
bearer”? Is it fen (sword) bearer. 

Kirk Ella.—This name is frequently derived 
from the personal name Ella. he Domesday 
spelling is Aluengi, or Alvengi, being Old Norse 
for ‘‘ elf pasture.” In the extract (quoted above) 
feom Mountain’s ‘ Selby’ we find its Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent—Elvelay—also meaning “ elf pasture.” 
The contraction of the word by the omission of the 
ve gives us Ellay, or Ella. The word Kirk isa 
modern addition. J. Nicuotson, 

15, Leicester Street, Hull; 


Voxpet anp Mirton.—I do not know if 
the following early notice of the alleged borrowings 
of Milton from Vondel was brought forward during 
the recent controversy. I find it in a letter 
addressed by Thomas Lovell Beddoes to B. W. 
Procter (“ Barry Cornwall”), dated (without place) 
April 19, 1829, which is printed (p. 274) in ‘ Bryan 
Waller Procter: an Autobiographical Fragment,’ 
&c. (London, Bell, 1877) :— 


“Can you tell me whether Vondel’s ‘ Lucifer’ has 
been translated? It is a tragedy somewhat in the form 
of ‘Seneca,’ J. von Vondel was born at Cologne, 1587 
(according to van Rampen), and ‘ Lucifer’ published in 
1654. Milton, born in 1608, published ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
in 1667. It is to me very unlikely that Milton should 
have been acquainted with the Dutch language, for 
Latin was the learned language in Holland long after 
this period, and M—— was Cromwell's Latin Secretary ; 
therefore if he had any business with the Dutch, he 
would not have transacted it unnecessarily in their lan- 
guage, and I do not recollect that he visited Holland in 
his travels; if he had he would hardly have gone 
further than learned Leyden. Both on this account and 
because I am rather partial to Holland and the Dutch 
(for their doings against Spain, their toleration, their 
(old) liberty of the press, and their literature, wonderfully 
rich for so small a people), I was very much pleased and 
struck on finding two lines in Vondel's ‘ Lucifer’ which 
I translate literally :— 

And rather the first prince at an inferior court 
Than in the blessed light the second or still less. 
* Lucifer,’ Act II, 
Does it not seem as if at certain periods of the world 
some secret influence in nature was acting universally 
on the spirit of mankind, and predisposing it to the 
culture of certain sciences or arts, and leading it to 
the discovery, even of certain special ideas and facts in 
these! [After instancing Scheele’s and Priestly’s almost 
siroultaneous discovery of oxygen gas, &c., B. goes on. ] 
Middleton's ‘Witch’ and * Macbeth’ present in the 
lyrical parts so close a similarity that one can hardly doubt 
of the existence here of imitationonone side. I cannot but 


think that M—— was the plagiarist, and that some error 
must have occurred with regard to the dates of the two 
pieces,” 

J. D. C. 


Bote : Bowt.—Jer, Taylor has the following 
passage :— 

“The world presents us with fair language, promising 
hopes, convenient fortunes, pompous honours, and these 
are the outsides of the bole, but when it is swallowed, 
these dissolve on the instant, and there remains bitterness 
and the malignity of coloquintida ” (‘Great Exemplar,’ 
pt. ii, x. 9; ‘Works,’ Eden’s ed., vol, ii. p. 293). 

Abp. Trench, in transcribing this passage, substi- 
tutes :—“ These are the outside of the bowl” 
(‘ Miracles,’ p. 109, Lon., 1850). Does he not 
misunderstand the words, and therefore need- 
lessly alter the spelling of the two? May not 
“ outsides ” be very properly retained where bole is 
understood as Taylor seems to have understood it? 
No one could ever have taken his colocynth ina 
bowl, but in a pill. The word was in familiar 
use in bolearmena (Herbert, ‘Country Parson,’ 
chap. xxiii.), the amorphous lump more commonly 
known as “bole Armenac” or “ Armenian bole.” 
So it would be from the Greek through the Latin, 
Boros, bolus, bole, as BoABds, bulbus, bulb, in 
which case the ‘‘ outsides” would be the coating of 
the bole itself, not the external independent sur- 
rounding of a bowl. Terence uses the word bolus 
for a delicious morsel, “bolus ereptus e faucibus” 
(‘ Heaut.,’ IV. ii. 6). There is with us the common 
use of the word as a term in pharmacy. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Eyve-ciosers.—A bit of sentiment, which “ makes 
for” folk-lore is so quaintly set in Mr, Thomas 
Hardy’s story ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ now 
current in the Graphic, that I cannot resist 
extracting it for ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“* Yes,’ says she, ‘when I'm gone, and my last breath ’s 
blowed, look in the top drawer o’ the chest in the back 
room, by the winder, and you'll find all my coffin- 
clothes ; a piece of flannel—that 's to put under me, and 
the little piece is to put under my head ; and my new stock- 
ings for my feet —they be folded alongside and all my other 
things. And there’s four ounce pennies, the heaviest 
I could find, a-tied up in bits of linen for weightse—two 
for my right eye, and two for my left,’ she said, ‘And 
when you ‘ve used em and my eyes don’t open no more, bury 
the pennies, good souls, and don't ye go spending ‘em, for 
I shouldn't like it. And open the winders as soon as 
I'm carried out, and make it as cheerful as you can for 
my Elizabeth Jane.’” 

“ Ah, poor heart !"” 

“ Well, and Martha did it, and buried the ounce pennies 
in the garden, But, if ye'll believe words, that man 
Christopher Coney, went and dug ‘em up and epent ‘em at 
the King o’ Prussia, ‘ Faith,’ he said, ‘why should death 
deprive Tite of fourpence ?’”’—Ch, xviii. 


St. SwitH iy. 


Wittram Gtkrorp.—Prof. Morley’s latest addi- 
tion to his “ Universal Library ” is Seuthey’s ‘ Life 
of Nelson,’ which it is pleasant to see in this form 
and in such clear distinct type as it has been found 
possible to give it. The introduction, touching 
Southey himself, is, like all Mr. Morley’s work, 





29, Albert Hall Mansions, 8.W. 
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him (or, let us hope, his compositor) calling the 
great satirical editor William Giffard. In the 
closing page’ of the introduction the name is so 
printed five different times, which leads the reader 
to infer either that a new theory has been started 
(as “ Vergil” for Virgil) or that the compositor, 
being, like Ceesar, “ constant as the northern star,” 
has displayed a beautiful consistency is his labours. 
Let us hope that the latter is the case, and that a 
new myth is not looming from the beginning of 
our own century. THomas BaYNeE. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Srricut, Carerstow, Pemproke, Limesy.— 
Clutterbuck, in his ‘ Hertfordshire,’ vol. ii. p. 505, 
says as to Strigul, now called Chepstow, in Mon- 
mouthshire, that :— 

“a moiety of it at the time of the Survey (Domesday) 
belonged to Ralph de Limesi, who from other authority 
I find bad married a sister of Earl Roger. William Fitz- 
osborn, Earl (of Hereford), built the Castle, aud his son 
was Earl Roger.” 

Clutterbuck does not give this other authority, and 
suggests that Ralph had married another sister of 
Earl Roger, and therefore inherited in Strigul. If 
Ralph de Limesi had married a daughter of Wm. 
Fitzosborn it must have been in Normandy, and 
she would have been his first wife. This connexion 
may account for the large share of the spoil of 
England, the forty-one manors and the lands of 
the Lady Christina, granddaughter of King 
Edmund Ironside, which the great Baron of 
Ulverley, the king’s nephew, received. We know 
that when he founded the Priory of Hertford his 
wife was Hadewise de Bradwell, who endowed it 
with the lands of her dowry, which had belonged 
to Nigel de Bradwell. The sons, for there is no 
mention of daughters, appear to have been by this 
marriage with Hadewise de Bradwell, and no 
possessions in Strigul passed to them. The con- 
clusion is that Ralph de Limesy held his portion 
of Strigul jure uxoris. Hype CiarKe. 

$2, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Roman Breviary.—This is the title-page :— 

“ Breviarium Romanum, | Ex sacra potissimum scrip- 
tura, et probatis Sanctorum historiis nuper confectum, ac 
denud per eundem authorem accuratius recognitum. | 
Scrutamini scripturas, quoniam ille sunt, que testi- 
monium perhibent de me. | Joan. V. | Cum Privilegio | 
Regio ad decennium. | Lygdvni, | apud Theobaldvm 
Paganvm, | M.D.LVI.” 


The preface is dedicated in this fashion :— 


“Ad sanctissimum Patrem et dominum nostrum 
Paulum tertium Pontificem Maximum, Fra’cisci 









Quignonii Tituli Sanctz Crucis in Jerusalem presbyteri 
Cardinalis, in Breviarium proxime confectum, ac denuo 
recognitum, Przfatio.” 

I want to know if this is a copy of the reformed 
breviary of Lyons. It is much more simple than 
the present breviary in use in the Roman Church. 
Are there any, or many, editions of this breviary ? 
It has the medical advice given in the calendar for 
each month, of which notice has been taken lately 
in ‘N. & Q.’ H. A. W. 


Berry.—What does Betty mean in the following 

quotation from Welsted’s ‘Oikographia’ (1725) 
. 127— 
No Bellarmine, my Lord, is here ; 

Elisa none, at hand to reach, 

A Betty call’d in common Speech ! 
Bellarmine is, 1 suppose, the large drinking-jug, 
with capacious belly, so called by the Protestants 
in the Netherlands after Cardinal Bellarmine, 
their great opponent. This suggests that Hlisa was 
some other vessel—named, perhaps, after Queen 
Elizabeth ; but this is a mere conjecture, of which I 
can find no corroboratory evidence. From the con- 
text Beity can hardly mean a maid-servant, as one 
of my readers has suggested. Is a Florence flask 
called a Betty in Great Britain ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

P.S.—Is the name Betty for a burglar’s Jemmy 
—which was somewhat notorious about 1700, when 
the Exchequer was broken open by the help of one— 
still in use? It flourishes in modern dictionaries ; 
but this may be due merely to sequacious appro- 
priation of Dr. Johnson’s vocabulary. I have no 
instance of its use since the death of Queen Anne. 
And was the same implement ever called a Jenny, 
as some dictionaries say ? Jennies of various kinds 
appear among our quotations, but not this. 


Autor oF Porm.—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the author of a poem, part of 
which describes the finding of the body of Phaeton, 
and how he was buried? A. B. C. 


Barton Street anp Cow.ey Street, West- 
minster. —Mr. Walford, in ‘Old and New London’ 
(vol. iv. p. 2), states that Barton Booth, the actor, 
is said to have given his Christian name to the 
first, and the name of his favourite poet to the 
second of theabove two streets, when they were built 
by him. What I want to know is, how Booth came 
to build the two streets ; were they erected on pro- 
perty belonging to him ; or what was his connexion 
with them? Also, when he built them. It is 
very likely that he named Cowley Street after the 
poet of that name, who was an old Westminster as 
well as Booth; but he might possibly have 
christened it after the place of the same name, 
situated one and a half miles north of West 
Drayton, where he is said in Davies’s ‘ Life of 
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Garrick’ to have had some property, and where 

he and his widow forty years after him were 

buried (see ‘Greater London,’ vol. i. p. 226). 
ALPHA. 


Worrs Famity.—Can any of your readers help 
me to identify a member of this family? Not long 
ago I bought a cabinet, round the doors of which 
there is the following inscription in letters of the 
time of Elizabeth pos, bee I. : “ For Master Hugh 
Worthe of Glaston.” In the middle of the cabinet 
the Worth arms—a spread eagle with supporters— 
are incised. I learn through the courtesy of the 
Rev. H. G. Worth that there is no Hugh Worth 
who would suit the date, and no Worths of 
Glaston mentioned in the pedigree of the direct 
line of descent of the Worths of Worth. 

©. H. Wooprvurr. 
5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 


Date or PLAN REQUIRED.—Cary’s ‘ New Pocket 
Plan of London, Westminster, and Southwark.’ It 
must be before 1813, as what is now Regent Street 
appears as Swallow Street and Glasshouse Street. 
Maps are seldom, if ever, dated. Why? 

H. De.evinene. 

Ealing. 


Quaecy.—Reputed name of a river flowing near 
or into the Ravensbourne at Lee and Lewisham. 
Can any one authenticate the Quaggy river, and 
account for the name ? A. H. 


De Quincey’s Metuop or Noration.—In the 
* De Quincey’ vol. of the “English Men of Letters” 
series, Mr. Masson says that Miss Stark, De 
Quincey’s landlady in Lothian Street, Edinburgh, 
remembers his 
‘peculiar way of notching each slip of MS. when he 
had done with it, He had a secret meaning in the 
—— which he promised to tell her, but he never 


I am very much interested in the mental opera- 
tions indicated by such mannerisms of work. Will 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to this 
“notching”? I fancy it may have been a system 
of subdivision. Hotme Haxron. 


Two Universitizs 1x One Ciry.—“ For two 
centuries Aberdeen presented the strange, but 
not unparalleled, spectacle of two universities 
within the confines of one city.”— Westminster 
Review, April, 1876, p. 341. Where is the 
parallel to be found ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Joun or Trevisa.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me how the old chronicler John of Trevisa ob- 
tained his name? He was, I believe, a Cornish- 
man, and was vicar of Berkeley in 1386. He does 
not appear in the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ and 
unfortunately books of reference are not easy of 
Tensy. 


access at 











Ben Jonson.—In a volume of ‘Juvenal and 
Persius’ in my possession, which formerly 
belonged to Ben Jonson, he has written the 
words “tanqué explorator” on the top of the 
title-page. Can any reader inform me whence 
these words are derived? E. W. Brasroox. 


Joun CierKe.—John Clerke, a classical scholar 
in the sixteenth century, who was, about 1828, secre- 
tary to the Duke of Norfolk, wrote a book entitled 
‘ De Mortuorum Resurrectione et Extremo Judicio, 
which is extant in the Library of the British Museum. 
But, as it is stated in the ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ he 
must have written a ‘ Treatise of Nobility,’ which 
was dedicated to the then Duke of Norfolk. Could 
any one say where this is to be found; whether in 
a public library, or in a private one rather easy of 
access } E. B. 


Inpexinc MonumenTAt Inscriptions,—I have 
a collection, which is still going on, of eleven volumes 
of monumental inscriptions. Would one of your 
readers versed in such matters be so kind as to 
tell me the best means of indexing the above? 
J. G. Braprorp, 


Vinnecrick.—My cowman gives my cows when 
necessary a “red drink,” of which one of the 
component parts is, he tells me, “ vinnecrick.” 
What is this? Hic et UBIQue. 


C. R. Epmorps.—Wanted, brief biographical 
data of Cyrus R. Edmonds, author of ‘The Life 
and Times of General Washington,’ 2 vols., 16mo., 
London, 1835. Can any of your readers furnish 
them ? W. S. Baker. 

1722, Arch Street, Philadephia, U.S, 


Yorxsnire Worps.—Can any of your readers 
say what is the etymology of the words kett = filth, 
leer=barn, leea=scythe, which are in use in 
some of the West Yorkshire dales ? 

J. Percivat. 

Cambridge. 


“Kina Honovur.”—Has any satisfactory ex- 
planation been assigned for this royal designation, 
which occurs more than once in the old traditional 
ballads? In the ballad of ‘ Fause Foodrage,’ which 
was first published in Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy ’:— 

King Easter has courted her for her lands, 
King Wester for her fee ; 
King Honour for her comely face, 
And for her fair bodie. 
Motherwell, in the introduction to his ‘ Minstrelsy, 
p. lix, says that in another version of ‘ Fause 
Foodrage’ he found the three kings mentioned as— 
The Eastmure king, and the Westmure king, 
And the King of O Norie. 
In a ballad published by Buchan in his ‘ Ancient 
Ballads,’ ii. 282, under the title of ‘ Young Ronald,’ 
but which, in order to obviate confusion with 
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other better-known pieces, I would prefer to call 
‘The King’s Daughter of Linne, the name of the 
maiden’s father is King Honour. I am surprised 
that this piece does not appear in Aytoun, or in 
other modern collections. It is of the true tradi- 
tionary type, and a fragment was published by 
Motherwell (Jc. p. lvii), varying only in a few 
unimportant points of diction, a short time before 
Buchan’s work appeared. The ballad evidently 
belongs to the cycle of giant stories of which 
‘Jack and the Giants’ is the typical representative. 
It narrates how a young knight, called Ronald, for 
love of “ the king’s daughter of Linne,” fought and 
vanquished a monstrous giant, who is thus de- 
scribed :— 
Then flew the fowl thief from the west, 
His make [match] was never seen ; 
He had three heads upon ae halse, 
Three heads on ae breast-bane. 

The knight had previously received from the 
princess “ certain rare gifts, besides two precious 
rings, the virtues of which were to keep the body 
of the wearer invulnerable, and tostanch the blood of 
apy one of his followers who might be wounded.” 
It will be seen that the tale differs from that of 
the “reyde eyttyn with the thre heydis,” which is 
mentioned in the ‘Complaynt of Scotland, and of 
which a modern version may be found in Chambers’s 
‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland.’ 

Buchan, in his note on the ballad, suggests that 
King Honour is merely a fictitious title, signifying 
a wish to gain honour in the field of battle, and 
that the bearer of the name was not a crowned 
king, but a prince or proprietor of a certain extent 
ofland. It appears from the ballad that “ Linne” 
is not far distant from Windsor. W. F. P. 


ALLHALLows THE Great.— Cunningham says |. 


that the carved oak screen which runs across the 
church is said to have been “manufactured at 
Hamburg.” Milizia, in his ‘ Lives of the Archi- 
tects,’ translated by Mrs. Cresy, says (vol. ii. 
p. 278) that it “was executed at Hamburg.” 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. ii. p. 40, says it was 
presented by the Hanse merchants. What is the 
authority? Hubbard has written a history of the 
parish. Does he give more particulars ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Gevgatocy. — Did John, Lord Vavasor of 
Hazlewood, marry Alice, daughter of Sir Robert 
Cockfield, or, as stated in the Escheat Rolls of 
Edward III., Alicia, second daughter of Jordan 
de Sancta Maria and Alicia, daughter of Ber- 
tramus Haget? Which is likely to be correct, 
the present peerage or the Escheat Rolls of that 
est A. E. Danvers Taytor. 

es. 


Bgar-aT-THE-BripcE-Froot.—Mr. Laurence 
Hatton, in his interesting work ‘Literary Land- 








marks of London,’ asserts that Sir John Suckling 
and William Wycherly were frequenters of the 
well-known tavern called the ‘‘ Bear-at-the-Bridge- 
foot,” which was situated on the Surrey side of 
London Bridge, and is often mentioned in Pepys. 
Can any of your readers give me the authorities for 
these statements ? a. Be 


“Man ative.” — What is the origin or mean- 
ing of the exclamation “ Man alive,” which I have 
often heard in Ireland? I find it in print in the 
‘ Amethyst, a Temperance Reciter’ (Wells Gard- 
ner & Co.), p. 2:—“ Why, man alive, do you think 
I’m a baby ?” J. A.C. 


Lapy Gorinc.—Frances, widow of Sir Peter 
Vandeput, Bart., a daughter of Baron Augustus 
Schutz, by Penelope, daughter of Martin Madan, 
leaves by will, dated 1757 and proved 1764, 
twenty guineas to “my sister, Lady Goring.” 
Who was Lady Goring, and who was her hus- 
band? They are not to be identified in the 
Goring baronetages as given by Burke, either ex- 
tant or extinct. H. W. 

New University Club. 


T. ArrowsmitH.—I have written a memoir of 
T. Arrowsmith, a miniature and portrait painter, 
who exhibited seventeen works at the Royal Aca- 
demy between 1792 and 1829. This was inserted 
in the Deaf and Dumb World for December ult., 
published in London. Arrowsmith was a native 
of Newent, in the county of Gloucester. I shall 
be glad if any of your correspondents can inform 
me the date of his birth and death. 

Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 

23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


A Kentisa Society.—On June 1, 1657, there 
existed a society for supplying students at the 
universities with funds, with the view of their be- 
coming suitable ministers for Kentish churches. I 
have a small pamphlet entitled :— 

‘*A brief Declaration of those that have accepted the 

Trust of receiving and distributing such sums of money 
as Gentlemen and Citizens, born in Kent, have, and 
shall subscribe to the maintenance of hopeful Students 
at the Universities, towards the supply of the Church of 
God in Kent with godly and able Ministers : Together 
with Rules, which they among themselves have agreed 
to observe therein ; And some motives to incite Pious 
and Charitable persons to be assistant thereunto,” 
A sermon was preached by Tho. Case, M.A. and 
Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, to “ divers 
Citizens of London Born in the County of Kent 
and to other Noble Persons and Gentlemen of 
that County Upon their Solemn Meeting in Paul’s 
Church on the 9° June 1657.” Where can I find 
more particulars of this society ? z. 


Funny Bons.—Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dict. of 
Phrase and Fable,’ thus explains the expression :— 
“ A pun on the word Avimerus. The bone at the 
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end of the os htimert, or bone which runs from the 
shoulder to the elbow.” Is not this explanation 
merely fanciful? Is not the epithet funny due to 
the fact that, when the ligament of the bone is 
sharply struck there is a funny, tingling sensa- 
tion? What is the earliest use of the expression ? 
It occurs in Ingoldsby, ‘ Bloudie Jacke of Shrews- 
berrie,’ but must be much older :— 
They have pull’d you down flat on your back! 
And they smack, and they thwack, 
Till your ‘funny bones’ crack, 
As if you were stretched on the rack. 
F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Replies. 


PHYLACTERY. 
(7™ 8. i. 167.) 

The question here proposed is easy of solution, 
for Goodwin—no mean authority—says, in his 
* Moses and Aaron’:— 

“ Pharaszis superstitio persuaserat, quod iis velut 
pendentibus ex collo amuletis et weptypdppac, vel 
antidotis, contra omne periculum muuiti sunt. Voca- 
bulum gvAacrfptoy notatamuletum, et, teste Hieronymo. 
Pharaszi talem fidem his ornamentis fecerunt. Quo 
loco comparat Pharaszeos certis superstitiosis mulierculis, 
quae eadem inani fide induct circumferebant tum tem- 
poris parvula Evungelia, et crucis ligna, hoc est, ex- 
cerptas ex Evangelio sententias, et crucia reliquias. 
Eadem superstitio apud multos ultimis seculis invaluit, 
qui collo appendebant initium Evangelii Johannis, 
Scalig. ‘ Ticher.,’ cap. vii. Et circa annum Christi 692 
condemnati sunt quidam necromantici incantatores, 
earundum delusionum diabolicarum rei, unde Philac- 
teriani, vocati sunt.”—Concil guin, sext Can., 61. 

There is a superstition among the pharisees that 
by these, hung about their necks as amulets or 
antidotes, they are protected from every kind 
of evil. The word phylactery means an amulet, 
and according to the testimony of Jerome such 
was the confidence which they placed in these 
ornaments. 

In the same place he compares the pharisees 
with vain, superstitious women, who, under the 
like silly persuasion, used at that time to carry 
about small portions of the Gospels and crosses 
of wood, that is, passages taken from the Gospels 
and relics of the Cross. 

The same superstition prevailed in later ages 
among many persons, who hung the first part of 
the Gospel of St. John about their necks. And 
about the year A.D. 692 some persons were con- 
demned as practisers of the same diabolical de- 
lusions, for which reason they were called Phylac- 
terians. Schleusner, sub voce, says much the 
same, as does Oarpsovius in his annotation on the 
above extract from Goodwin. 

In the time of the Great Plague amulets of 
various kinds were very much in use. A favourite 
one was the coin called the angel, which was 





suspended by a ribbon round the neck. Formerly 
I possessed one of these myself, but gave it toa 
friend many years ago. I remember in my boy- 
hood having seen charms for toothache, which 
consisted of texts of Scripture mysteriously en- 
closed in sheets of different coloured paper. They 
were never to be unfolded, or the charm would be 
spoiled. Pliny speaks of such charms as “ venifi- 
corum amuleta.” Plutarch also alludes to them. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


In Dr. Hammond’s ‘ Paraphrase of the New 
Testament ’ (ed. 1681, folio, p. iii) a long explana- 
tion of phylacteries is given. He says they were 
fitted and applied to the forehead and the wrists, 
and called tephillin, because they were of use in 
their prayers, and in Matthew xxiii. 5 they are 
called vAaxrhpia, “either because they were 
to help keep the law in their memory, or because 
they were a kind of amulet or charm against fasci- 
nations and diseases ; against the malus genius, 
saith Paulus Fagius.” 

In the sense of amulet we rather get the Greek 
meaning than the Jewish. Of course the primary 
meaning of dvAaxrypriov is a guarded fort; then 
a preservative. Lightfoot, in his ‘Chronica Tempo- 
rum,’ ii, 47 (ed. 1686), says: “Qu non solwn 
Monittoria erant officii verum prophylactica, 
que, uti credebant, malos spiritus arcebant.” To 
establish this point he quotes ‘ Hierosol. Beracotb.,’ 
fol. 2: “ Phylacteria quavis nocte recitare oportet 
ad fugandos malos spiritus.” 

Schleusner gives the meaning of tephelin as 
“prayers.” After a time they grew superstitious 
about the material, and the animal from which the 
skin or parchment was obtained ; and then about 
the knife employed in killing it ; and then, bya 
like process applied to the phylactery when made, 
they got to attribute to it the efficacy of a charm. 

Voltaire uses the word purely as amulet in 
‘Mél. Hist., 8vo., niaiserie: ‘‘ Il est trés vrai 
qu’ Isis et Osiris ne leur ont jamais servi de rien 
(aux Egyptiens), non plus que les phylactéres des 
pharisiens ne leur ont servi contre les Romains.” 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Dr. Mant, in a note to Exodus xiii. 9, has :— 

** Phylactery ia a word derived from the Greek, and 
properly signifies a preservative, such as the Pagans 
carried about them to preserve them from evils, diseases, 
or dangers. The Jewish phylacteries were little boxes or 
rolls of parchment, in which were written certain words 
of the Law.” 


Dr. Mant quotes from Bishop Patrick and Calmet. 


‘Toe Tempest’ SHaxspeare’s Last Drama 
(6 §S. xii. 367, 499; 7S. i. 72, 150).—History 
abounds with instances of writers arriving at con- 
clusions foreign to their premises, Dr, IncLesy 
supplies me with the latest, In syllogistic form 
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his first argument stands thus: J. B. S. assigns 
‘The Tempest’ to 1596 ; but its author only com- 
menced writing five years previously, therefore 
‘The Tempest’ is not immature. It is per- 
missible to smile at such an illation from such a 
major and minor. J. B.S., therefore, does not 
“ almost put himself out of court,” nor run any 
risk of doing so. The major is our “ bone of con- 
tention,” and I still maintain that the “‘ apparent 
immaturity” of this play relegates it to the year 
mentioned there, or thereabouts. I am quite 
willing to recognize the “purely intellectual ” 
nature of this composition, but not equally so to 
admit the superiority of that style over the mixed 
adopted by the poet in most of his other pieces ; 
the assimilative faculty is, to my mind, as much a 
mark of genius as the creative. Dante’s epic com- 
bines both, and hence its matchless excellence, as 
does also‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—notable 
samples amongst many. 

As to what Dr. Inciesy calls “external evi- 
dence,” I would remind him that “qui bene 
distinguet bene docet.” There may be, aad is in 
this case, a vast difference between the date of 
authorship and that of performance. Regarding 
the former I still hold, pace Dr. Inciesy, with 
Hunter (whose opinion cannot be thrust aside) 
that internal evidence (the rhyme test, &c., 
notwithstanding) points conclusively enough to 
circa 1595 as its probable date ; as for the latter, 
Lord Stanhope’s record and Ben Jonson’s allusions 
merely prove it to have been played in those years. 
Many a work, like Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ has only 
seen the light, in print or on the stage, years after 
its actual composition. In conclusion, 1 commend 
the following (Skottowe’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 
vol, i. p. 59) to Dr. IncLEBy’s attention :— 

“In Shakespeare's long career of authorship, the 
brightest period is indisputably that which commences 
with the composition of ‘Hamlet’ in 1600, and closes 
with ‘ Macbeth’ in 1606:—it was between those years 
that ‘ Lear’ and ‘ Othello’ were produced And what 
is the merit of Shakespeare's positions, subsequently 
tothe ‘ Macbeth,’ which transcends the excellence of these? 
(‘ Richard II.’ and ‘ III.,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘ King John,’ &c.)...... Nor is ‘ The Tempest,’ 
the last of Shakespeare's compositions, and admirable 
~ ite kind, without a rival in ‘A Midsummer Night's 

ream. 


Skottowe holds the late authorship of ‘The Tem- 
pest,’ but regards it as deteriorating from the 
other plays. I accept the latter view and reject 
the former. 

In reply to Dr. Br. Nicnotson’s more cour- 
teous note, I would suggest that the poet’s 
silence as to Lampedusa-is no positive proof 
of his not having had it in his mind, for Shake- 
8 seems to me to delight in occasional 
obscurities, whilst his reference to Bermuda 
evidences his acquaintance with its then stormy 
and so-considered magic nature (recognized as 








such before Somers’s adventure), and proves him 
to have had another and distinct island in his 
mind, which is clear, as I have shown, from Ariel's 
words. I am glad that Dr. Nicnotson admits 
that some of Hunter’s arguments are strong, and 
that I “may still accept some signs of an early 
date” of ‘The Tempest,’ and shall look forward with 
pleasure to the appearance of his promised “view” 
of the matter. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Cuurcawarpens (7 §, i. 29, 110).—Perhaps 
it may be worth while to record what is presumably 
@ unique instance of the appointment of these 
officials, which existed, and may exist at the 
present moment, in the parish of Astbury, in the 
county of Chester. Be it observed that at one 
time Astbury was a most extensive parish, but is 
now locally divided for ecclesiastical purposes. 

The nomination rested with the proprietors of 
certain manors within the parish—Rode, Great 
Moreton, Little Moreton, Davenport, Somerford, 
Radnor, and Brereton (long a distinct parish)— 
and the Mayor of Congleton had an ez officio seat 
amongst these prepositi, or, as they were locally 
styled,“ posts.” The small shields of arms of the 
prepositr, of about the date 1616, may yet be seen 
close under the roof of the nave of the grand old 
parish church. In an old MS. note book of my late 
father, who filled the office of Mayor of Congleton, 
1839-1840, occurs a list of them at that date, not 
one of whom now survives. After mentioning his 
taking the chair by request at the annual meeting 
at Astbury, it is as follows :— 

The Mayor of Congleton (John Pickford, Esq.). 
Brereton Hall (John Howard, Esq.). 
Davenport Hall (Sir R. Wilmot Horton, Bart.). 
Eaton Hall (Gibbs Craufurd Antrobus, Esq.). 
Great Moreton Hall (George Holland Ackers, Esq.). 
Little Moreton Hall (Rev. William Moreton Moreton). 
Somerford Radnor Hall (Sir Charles P. Shakerley, Bart.). 
Rode Hall (Randle Wilbraham, Esq.). 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wearine Hats 1x Caurca (7" §, i. 189).— 
If Mr. Davies will refer to the illustrations prefixed 
to Bishop Sparrow’s ‘ Rationale of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ he will see that while the 
men are drawn without hats at prayer, they are 
represented as wearing them at sermon time. My 
edition is Lond., 1704. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 2848S. v. 169, 
there is an extract from Peck’s ‘ Desiderata 
Curiosa’ respecting the funeral of the Bishop of 
Ely in 1581, which describes the whole assembly 
as “ sitting in the choir to hear the funeral ser- 
mon, all covered and having their bonnets on”; 
at p. 247 there is mention of a painting prefixed 
to a MS. of the date of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
Luther is depicted preaching to ‘‘a crowded assem- 
bly, greater part of which is covered”; and at 
p. 525 it is shown to have been a custom during 
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the less solemn parts of the service in the Greek 
Church, from T. Smith’s ‘ Account,’ p. 215 (Lond., 
1680). There is also a reference (p. 526), to Rush- 
worth’s ‘Hist. Coll.,’ vol. ii. pt. ii. app. 123, that 
“whenever the name of Jesus is pronounced in 
the Service due reverence should be made of all 
persons young and old, with lowliness of coursie, 
and uncovering of the heads of the men-kind.” 
The subject is pursued in 3°¢ §. xi., where at 
p. 137 the above injunction of Queen Elizabeth 
and the present custom in Holland are mentioned, 
with certain corresponding practices ; the injunc- 
tion is commented upon, pp. 223-4, 430; certain 
historical allusions are given, p. 347; the practice 
of Swiss Protestant churches of the Canton de 
Vaud is noticed p. 430. 

To this I would give a further reference which 
seems to have struck no one. Pepys observes 
(November 17, 1661) :— To church and heard a 
simple fellow upon the praise of church musique, 
and exclaiming against men’s wearing their hats 
on in the church” (‘ Diary,’ vol. i. p. 296, Lond., 
1848); and as to the preacher’s wearing his hat :— 
“ 28th (Lord’s Day). To the French Church at the 
Savoy, and there they have the Common Prayer 
Book read in French, and, which I never saw 
before, the minister do preach with his hat off, I 
suppose in further conformity with our Church” 
(September 25, 1862, vol. ii. p. 40). 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Leigh Hunt (‘The Town,’ p. 30), speaking of 
St. Paul’s, quotes a MS., temp. Eliz., which says : 

‘€In the upper quier wher the comon [communion] 
table dothe stand, there is much unreverente people, 
walking with their hatts on their heddes, comonly all the 
service tyme, no man reproving them for yt.” 

That the custom of keeping the head covered 
in church was not confined to the remote past is 
shown by the following extract, 1842 :— 

“ I observed something which gratified me very much. 
It was that when they entered the church they did so 
with reverence, taking of their hats, and walking softly, 
in place of stamping with their heels and coming in with 
their hats on, as they too often had previously done,” 
&c.—‘ From Death into Life,’ Rev. W. Haslam. 

This was at Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall. 
8S. H. Wexts Foore. 
Streatham. 


This custom is referred to in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™* S. v. 
168, 247, 525; also by Pepys, who, in his ‘Diary,’ 
under the date November 17, 1661, says :— 
“Heard a simple fellow...... exclaiming against 
men’s wearing their hats on in church.” On Septem- 
ber 28 following he went to the French Church at 
the Savoy, where “the minister do preach with 
his hat off, I suppose in further conformity with 
ourChurch.” It would therefore appear that the 
custom had begun to change between the dates 
given. 

I bave in my possession, in facsimile, a very 





curious pack of Cavalier playing-cards, temp. 
Charles II., forming a complete political satire of 
the Commonwealth, the originals of which are the 
property of Lord Nelson. In the seven of hearts 
and diamonds both the clergyman and the con- 
gation are wearing their hats, but in the knave 
of hearts the latter only. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

(Mr. Grirrinnoors also supplies the first quotation 
from Pepys. } 


Spurious Wavertey Novets (6" §. xii. 309, 
356).—I give, from COarrick’s Dublin Morning 
Post, of Tuesday, September 26, 1820, the original 
advertisement of the spurious ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ vaguely referred to by Sir W. Scott, and 
lately inquired after in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ Publications. 
Just published, 

New Tales of my Landlord, 2d Series, containing ‘ The 
Fair Witch of Glasllyn,’ 

Orders received by all the Booksellers in London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin ; and W. Fearman, Library, 170, 
New Bond-street, London. 

*,* The Scene of this Series lies in Wales.” 

I find that another spurious series appeared, 
containing ‘ Pontefract Castle.’ 

Mr. Lockhart states that “he has forgotten the 
names of these tales.” Ballantyne repudiated 
them in the name of the author of ‘ Waverley’; 
and “ Fearman,” I think, questioned his authority, 
and declared that nothing but the personal ap- 
pearance of the man for whom he professed to act 
would carry any weight. This proposition to “the 
Great Unknown ” proved rather embarrassing. 

If I were to send all the documents that ap- 
peared in reference to ‘Moredun,’ about which 
your correspondent inquires, one number of 
*N. & Q.’ would be hardly sufficient to contain 
them. W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A, 

Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Str Watrer Rarecu (7* §. i. 88, 138).—All 
your correspondents who have supplied aid to a 
complete Ralegh bibliography have omitted one 
recent work about him, viz., Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland.’ Apropos 
of this great man, perhaps some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ may be able to indicate why diversity 
of spelling has occurred in his name, and what is 
probably the correct spelling. In my monograph 
on Charles Whitehead, who wrote a book on 
Ralegh, I have thought the matter worthy of re- 
ference. I there say:— 

“In this connexion it may be well to refer briefly to 
the somewhat remarkable fact that there is diversity 
even in spelling the name Ralegh. Whitehead uni- 
formly spells it without the i, and gives us as his war- 
rant for so doing a facsimile of Ralegh’s seal, which one 
would think, if it be genuine, would entirely settle the 
question; and yet Hume, Southey, and innumerable 
writers invariably insert the letter referred to, A very 
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recent author, however (Sir John Pope Hennessy), omits 
the «.” 


Throughout my half-chapter on Whitehead’s book 
I always refer to Ralegh, not Raleigh, having re- 
to the seal. H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 
4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 


The first portion of ‘The Bibliography of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with Notes,’ by T. N. Brushfield, 
M.D., appeared in the last number of the Western 
Antiquary. The bibliography of the works written 
by or relating to Sir Walter has never before been 
attempted in such an exhaustive and thorough 
manner. 

Of the numerous memoirs of this “ English 
Worthy,” Edwards’s is doubtless the fullest, but 
Dr. Brushfield says it “is singular for containing 
no reference to the date, probable or actual, of the 
birth of Sir Walter, and contains but few notices 
of his literary works, in this respect presenting a 
striking contrast to the ‘ Life’ by Oldys.” 

C. Erxin Martuews. 

16, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 


Precepence (7 §, i. 149).—Mr. Joseph Foster, 
in the “Table of Precedency among Men,” given 
in his ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage’ (ed. 
1881), makes no mention of the degree of pre- 
cedency accorded either to doctors of civil law or to 
military officers, as such; and he adds in a foot- 
note that “it is noteworthy that the British 
Premier has no place assigned to him in the 
above scale of precedence, and it is almost equally 
remarkable that the officers of highest rank in the 
— and navy are similarly ignored.” 

r. Edward Walford, however, is more accom- 
modating, for, in the “ Order of Precedence among 
Men” given in his ‘ County Families’ (ed. 1882), 
he ranks doctors of divinity, of laws, of medicine, 
and of music below general and flag officers, colonels 
in the army, and captains in the navy, but above 
subaltern officers in the army or navy. Neither 
authority alludes to volunteer officers. 

Mr. Walford’s more liberal scale descends to the 
last and lowest class of the new British electorate, 
as it embraces “labourers,” whom he places last 
on the list and next to “ artificers.” 

It remains to be seen whether “‘ our new mas- 
ters” will be long content with the place Mr. 
Walford has accorded them. In the mean time, 
I think they may well consider themselves to be one 
grade higher in the scale of social precedence than 
the unfortunate beings who have no vote; at all 
events, until the great day of universal suffrage 
arrives (perhaps at no distant date) when the 
works of our heraldic authorities shall be of no 
account, and, to use the concluding words of the 
* Dunciad,’ 

Universal darkness buries all, 
J. 8. Upat. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 








According to Wharton, heralds and serjeants- 
at-arms, judges, justices of the peace, the higher 
naval and military officers, doctors in their several 
faculties, and barristers are classified as esquires 
by creation or office. No military officer below 
the rank or relative rank of captain is an esquire, 
unless one by birth. In the “Table of Prece- 
dency amongst Men” (Burke’s ‘ Peerage’), esquires 
by creation take precedence of esquires by office ; 
and after gentlemen who are entitled to bear arms 
come clergymen, barristers-at-law, officers of the 
navy and army, who are all gentlemen, and have 
their respective precedency in their several pro- 
fessions. No doubt volunteer officers take the 
same precedence as officers of the regular army, 
but are junior of their respective relative ranks. 

Creer eT AvupAx. 


With regard to the latter portion of the query: 
“ Officers of the volunteer force rank with officers 
of her Majesty’s regular and militia forces as the 
youngest of their respective ranks” (Volunteer 
Regulations, 54). E. T. Evans. 


Ortcin or ProversiaL Parase, “ Manomer 
AND THE Mountain” (7 §. i. 8, 58).—It is 
hardly necessary to remind readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
that this story is narrated by Bacon in the essay 
on ‘*Boldness.” But I make a note of it, as 
possibly the origin of the anecdote may be pointed 
out in some one of the many annotated editions 
of the ‘ Essays.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Iuprest (7 §, i. 167).—Beatson, in his ‘ Poli- 
tical Index’ (Lond., 1806), ii. 317, has:— 

“ Auditors of the Imprest, of which there are two. 
The Office of one is in Scotland Yard ; and of the other 
in Lincoln’s Inn. They audit the great accounts of his 
Majesty’s moneys, imprest, mint, customs, wardrobe, 
first-fruits and tenths, naval and military expenses, &c, 
The places of Auditors of Imprest being for life, it was 
settled that the noblemen who then held them should 
each receive 7,000/. a-year for life in lieu of them. The 
Auditors of the Imprest-office being suppressed by 
Act of Parliament in 1785, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed for auditing the public accounts; the Comp- 
trollers of the army-accounts for the time being to be 
always members of this board.” 

As to the term imprest, Madox, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Exchequer’ (Lond., 1769, 4to.), i. 387, 
chap. x. § xiii., says :— 

“ Moreover, sometimes the King’s Money was issued 
by Way of Prest or Imprest, de prestito, either out of 
the Receipt of Exchequer, the Wardrobe or some other 
of the King’s Treasuries. Imprest seems to have been 
of the Nature of a concreditum or accommodatum. And 
when a Man had Money imprested to him, he imme- 
diately became accountable to the Crown for the same.” 

Prastitum is, like mutuum, a loan, See Du- 
cange, under “Prestare,” where he gives also 
“ Imprestare,commodare, Imprestitum, mutuum, 
facere imprestitum, mutuari.” Madox, i. 290-1, 
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speaks of auditors: “In Process of Time there 
were Officers of the Exchequer, who were called 
Auditores Compotorum Scaccarii. For example : 
In the tenth year of K. Henry III., Stephen, 
Abp. of Canterbury, accounted for cc Marks of 
Imprest money,” in the Latin original, “ De pras- 
tito ei facto de Thesauro Regis.” Sometimes the 
Barons of the Exchequer, clerks, or others were 
nominated to audit accounts. He does not 
state when the “‘ Auditors of Imprest” as life 
officers were first appointed. W. E. Bucktey. 


According to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ 
the Imprest Office is “‘a department of the Admi- 
ralty which attends to the business of advancing 
moneys or loans to paymasters and other officers.” 
In Latham’s ‘ Dictionary’ the following quotation 
from Burke is given: “I mean, that the office of 
the great auditor (the auditor of receipt) shall be 
reduced to 3,000/. a year ; and the auditors of the 
imprest and the rest of the principal officers to 
fixed appointments of 4,5001. a year each.” 

Though the first authority quoted speaks of the 
office in the present tense, I imagine that it has 
been abolished long ago. There are no signs of 
it among the “Civil Departments of the Navy ” 
in the Royal Kalendar for 1884. G. F. R. B. 


Arms or THe Popes (6 S, vi. 81, 271, 290, 
354, 413, 545; vii. 196, 431; xii. 142, 210, 337, 
389; 7" S. i. 196).—1. I only took note of the fact 
of the three feathers at Loreto, without recording 
the tinctures, but I think they could be found in 
the history of the Medici mentioned 6” §, xii. 391. 

2. I cannot remember, either, whether the feathers 
were connected by a ribbon round the stem, but 
they were certainly perpendicular and parallel (not 
converging at the points, as in the later representa- 
tions of Prince of Wales’s feathers), and somewhat 
like the drawing in H. Jennings’s ‘ Rosicrucians’ 
from the Black Prince’s tomb, or, perhaps, still 
more like what he calls “the Egyptian triple 
plume.” In this work, by the way, is collected 
much that is ingenious concerning the identity of 
the lotus, the bee, the fleur-de-lys, the triple 
feathers, &c. R. H. Bosx. 


Lambeto Decress (7 §. i. 106, 185).—Mr. 
Maske. gives no refefence to his extract from 
Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ and I do not feel in- 
clined, nor, perhaps, is it worth while, to take the 
trouble of hunting it out to see the exact extent 
of Mozley’s words: he probably spoke of Oxford 
only, and, further, of a past Oxford. Of the 
present Oxford I can say nothing ; but of Cam- 
bridge Mozley’s words are now far from true. So 
far, indeed, as the M.A. degree is concerned he 
is correct ; and so long as the University course 
is concluded with the B.A., which is for all prac- 
tical purposes a complete degree, I see no need to 
examine for the higher degree in the same faculty. 








If residence continued, as of old, for the whole 
seven years, it would be another matter. But with 
regard to degrees in Divinity and Law, no one 
can now graduate in either faculty without passing 
examinations for the inferior degree and keeping 
Acts (as has always been required) for the superior; 
indeed, for a bachelor’s degree in Law the regula- 
tions are very stringent, since it cannot be ob- 
tained at all except in honours ; the “ Law Poll” 
was abolished in 1868. 
C. F. 8. Warreyx, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Some years ago the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury announced that he intended to establish a 
system of examination for Lambeth degrees. 
Whether this was carried out or not, or is still in 
existence, I do not know. lt was described by 
some of the papers as being an attempt on the 
archbishop’s part to turn himself into a = 

C. P. 

Westminster, S.W. 


Sir Arcaipatp Gatioway, K.O.B. (6 5. xii. 
288, 435).—In Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ s. v. 
Galloway, it is stated that General Sir Archibald 
Galloway, a distinguished officer of the Indian 
army, served the East India Company for thirty- 
five years, and during that period was present at 
six sieges and seven storms, besides actions in the 
field. He entered the service as a cadet in the 
58th Native Infantry (Anderson does not state in 
which presidency, but collateral evidence points to 
Bengal) in 1799, and became colonel of the same 
regiment in 1836. Amongst his services may be 
specially named the sieges of Delhi and Bhurtpore, 
in Lord Lake’s wars. Under Lord William Ben- 
tinck he was named a member of the Military 
Board, and he received the public thanks both of 
the Governor-General and of the Court of Directors 
on several occasions. Anderson says that Sir 
Archibald was son of Mr. James Galloway, of 
Perth. The father of Sir James Galloway, created 
Viscount Dunkeld 1645, was Patrick Galloway, 
Minister of Perth. Sibbald, in his ‘ History of 
the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinross’ (Edinburgh, 
1710), describes Carnbie (p. 137) in the following 
terms :— 

“To the East of Kellie, upon an high-ground, and 
where the tract of Hills which begin at Largo-Law do 
end, is Carnbie, formerly it belonged to Gentlemen of 
the name of Melvill, and it is now the Seat of the Lord 
Dunkell; descended of Sir James Galloway Son to Mr. 
Patrick Galloway, Minister of Edinburgh: He was 
Master of Requests to King Charles 1" and 2°. And 
was by King Charles 2* created Lord Dunkeld,” 

Sir Robert Sibbald seems here to have fallen into 
a slight inaccuracy, if it be not due simply to his 
printers. There is no doubt as to the date of the 
creation of the Dunkeld peerage, temp. Car. I., not 
Car. II. 

No, 4 in the reply by Sicma has nothing to do 
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with the Scottish family of Galloway, but belongs, | record of this search. They contain letters, ex- 
as Stoma doubtfully suggested, to a different stock. | tracts from peerages, parish registers, &c. On the 
I presume, from their arms, that the Lords Dun- | paternal side Mr. Deuchar failed to establish more 
keld claimed descent from the ancient Lords of | than four or five generations, in spite of the “strong 
Galloway. C. H. E. Carmicuart. | family tradition” which asserted the connexion 
New University Club, 8.W. | with the lords Dunkeld. The earliest known 
| ancestor of the general's was found to be a James 
Major-General Sir Archibald Gallowayemployed | Galloway, of Coupar Grange, Bendochy, living in 
a Mr. Deuchar, genealogist of Edinburgh, to make | 1660. On the maternal side the genealogist was 
out, if possible, his descent from James Galloway, | more fortunate, and I send you the particulars of 
first Lord Dunkeld. Through the kindness of a | the descent, hoping they may interest those who 
gentleman bearing the same name, who noticed my | were kind enough to reply to my query, and that 
inquiry in your paper, I have been favoured with | they may be of service to future inquirers about 
the perusal of the documents which are the | the family. 


Mark Kerr, Earl of Lothian. 





Lady Isabel Kerr=-William Douglas, Earl of Queensberry, 
| 
William Douglas. 


Jobn Craik=-Sophia Douglas. 
| 


ao 
James Galloway, said to be son of=-Jean Rattray, of Craighall Violet Craik=-Robert Maxwell 





firat Lord Dunkeld. Rattrays. 
a 
William Galloway, bapt. at Bendochy,== Margaret Brown. *Capt. John Forester=-Agnes Maxwell, 
born about 166C. 
‘PgR: | 
David Galloway, born 1695==Margaret Rattray. William Forester=-Isabel Young. 
| Se 


| | 
James Galloway, born 1744==Margaret Forester. 
| 


| 
Archibald Galloway, afterwards-=Adelaide Campbell, dau. of Capt. John Campbell, 
Major-General A. Galloway. and granddau, of Col. Edward Tanner. 


| We el 
Archibald Stewart, died in India, eldest son, Several other children, 


Wm. Cirement KenDaAtt. 


Tae Irisn Potice (7" S. i. 188).—The Royal | in 1823, and police forces embodied throughout that 
Irish Constabulary were instituted by Sir Robert country. See Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 
Peel, and received ther present form of organization Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


in 1836. The Dublin Metropolitan Police date from | Hastings. 


1808, and they also were reorganized in a Mr. H. Peet Hewirr will find what information 
: | he wants about the Irish pelice, i. ¢., the “ Royal 
New police arrangements were made in Dublin | Irish Constabulary” and “Dublin Metropolitan 
by Lord Clare’s unsuccessful Act, 26 Geo. III., | Police” in Eason’s ‘ Almanac for Ireland,’ 1886, 
c. 24. Previously, by the 5 Edw. IV., c. 5, the | pp. 120-122, The R. I. C. were founded by Sir 
peace was kept in the “ English towns” by locally | Robert Peel. J. Cuestyourt, B.A. 
elected constables. The Dublin regular police | “ . 
aystem was established by the 17 & 18 Geo. IIL, | | STREANARSHALCH (7™ 8. i. = ae 
¢. 43 (see Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Kingdom of Ireland,’ | various early spellings of this word are given in Mr. 


: | Sweet’s just issued ‘ Oldest English Texts.’ From 

p. 451). The Irish Constabulary Act was passed | these it is clear that the former part of the word is 
. ' ~~ | not the genitive case of a proper name, but simply 
* Descended from Sir Walter Forester, who married | a combination which in modern English weeld be 


Lady. Graham, ddaugt f William, Lord Grah ’ 
where wide, Laty Aan Dowsies, Sap tsseadel Dam Strawness=the headland of the straw. As the 


Walter the Steward, daylight beacon in old times was often a bundle 
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of straw tied to the top of a long pole, sinus fari 
or beacon-headland, seems to be the natural 
medizval Latin version ofthe word. The meaning 
of hale or halch is perhaps debatable ; but probably 
Strawnesshaugh would represent the entire word 
in modern orthography. 8. E. 


Rostw Hoop’s Cuapzt (7 §. i. 64).—I remem- 
ber seeing Mr. Joseph Hunter, after he had pub- 
lished his tract on Robin Hood, on his way to 
reconnoitre the country about Barnsdale, the scene 
of some of Robin’s exploits ; and it is most likely 
some account of that excursion and its results is 
to be found among the numerous MSS. of Mr. 
Hunter now in the British Museum. [If so, can 
any reader give the reference to it ? 8. 8. 


Sr. Anprew's Day anp Apvent (7 §S, i. 
150).—The ecclesiastical year commences on Advent 
Sunday, which is the Sunday nearest to St. An- 
drew’s Day, whether before or after it. M. V. 


Wittiam Lonesworp (6 §. xii. 246, 396, 478 ; 
7™ S. i. 16, 156, 195)—May I be permitted to 
thank Hermentrupe and K. N. for their com- 
munications? In using the words “ demonstrably 
false” with reference to the relationship of Geoffrey 
of York and William Longsword, I was regarding 
the question from that point of view which most 
immediately interests me, viz., the theory that they 
were both the children of Rosamond Clifford. It 
was to this theory that I meant my expression to 
refer, though in the hurry of writing I seem to have 
stated my conclusions somewhat vaguely. 

With reference to the passage quoted from the 
Rolls Series, preface to Giraldus Cambrensis, does 
it really throw much light on the question? To 
establish any connexion between Walter Map’s 
Ikenai and Dr. Stubbs’s D’Akenai we have to 
assume (1) that the two words are the same ; 
(2) that Walter Map confused a surname, or more 
properly (for surnames were hardly yet in common 
use) a place-name, with a Christian name ; and 
(3) that a bastard son was claiming an inheritance 
through his mother. Could such a claim have been 
advanced with any chance of success in the twelfth 
century ? ‘ao ae Me 


Mezzotint (7" §, i. 189).—An oil painting 
representing Lord Cornwallis in the act of receiving 
Tippoo’s sons as hostages is to be seen on the 
walls of the Oriental Club, in Hanover Square. 
Whether it is the original painting is more than I 
can say. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Fartainc Warp, Lonpon (7* §. i. 168).—In 
the returns made by the aldermen of the several 
wards of the City of London, naming such in- 
habitants as were conceived able to lend the king 
(Charles I.) money upon security towards raising 
200,0001., according to an order of the Privy 





— 


Council, dated May 10, 1640, and which I am 
now communicating to Misc. Gen. et Her. from 
the originals in P. R. O., it is stated incidentally 
that Lime Street Ward is ‘“‘com’only called 
ffarthing ward,” apparently on account of “ being 
verie small.” W.L R. V. 


Sconce (6" S, xii, 448, 523; 7 S. i171, 216). 
—A. T. M. mentions with regard to this practice 
that “ the offender was allowed the first pull at the 
tankard.” It was also the rule in my time that 
if he succeeded in drinking off the whole quart of 
beer at one draught he sconced the whole table, 
As, however, I have never seen this done, I cannot 
say whether the rule wasenforced. I believe that 
the culprit also had the right to appeal to the high 
table against the sconce, but so very unpopular 
& course of proceeding was rarely es % 

*. R. 0. 


The ‘Senior Fellow’s Diary’ was written by 
Thomas Warton, who may have used sconce in 
its Oxford meaning, through ignorance of Cam- 
bridge argot. Dr. Johnson’s epigrammatic answer 
to Jorden, his tutor at Pembroke, supplies an 
example of the use of the word in Oxford in 1728: 
“Sir, you have sconced me two-pence for non- 
attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Queen's Day (7 §&. i. 109, 177, 215).—Arch- 
deacon ~~ late head master of Merchant 
Taylors’, kindly writes thus :— 

“ Nov. 17 was called Sir Thomas White's Birthday. 
It was never called Queen’s Day at Merchant Taylors’. 
It was a holiday when I left in 1870, but I do not 
know about it now ; I think itis, I think there used to 
be another holiday in September, called the Foundation 
of the School Day, but when the list of holidays was 
revised, Nov. 17 was called by the court Sir Thomas 
White's Day or the Foundation of-the School ; but the 
boys saw they bad only one holiday instead of two.” 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Historica Parautret (7" §S. i. 187).—Mr. 
Justice Chitty may have had in his mind Jekyll’s 
joke, narrated in Greville’s ‘Journal,’ vol. ii. 
p. 232 :— 

“ He was asked to dine at Lansdowne House, but was 
engaged to the Chief Justice, and when he heard that 
the ceiling in the dining-room at Lansdowne House had 
fallen in, said that he had been invited to ‘ruat colum,’ 
but was engaged to‘ fiat justitia.’” 

Let us hope, for the credit of Sir John Powell, 
that the fall of the lanthorn found him sufficiently 
impavidum to remember the scansion of the third 
line of an alcaic stanza, and to quote Horace’s line 
correctly, “Si fractus illabatur orbis.” 

While on the subject of jokes in Latin, it is to 
be noted that-either Mr. Greville or the editor of 
his ‘Journal ’ (vol, ii. p. 116) has spoilt Lord North’s 
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bon-mot by the insertion of the word mentem. The 

y, of course, is on the word @quam, which is 
shown by its being printed in italics, and the 
quotation should have stopped at servare. 
G. L. G. 


I am informed, on what I think is a trustworthy 
authority, that Mr. Justice Chitty’s mot was “ Fiat 
justitia, ruat ceiling”—not celum. Indeed, with 
the latter word I fail to see any point in the 
quotation. C. M. I 


Proverss on Ducks (7 §. i, 107).—The fol- 
lowing may be taken as a contribution on this sub- 
ject from Ireland :— 

“ As yellow as a duck’s foot,” a comparison for 
the complexion. 

“ You're a footther, and the ducks will get you,” 
said to a silly, blundering person. 

“Take it in your hand and throw it to the 
ducks,” a bit of advice for the disposal of some- 
thing worthless. 

“A fine day for young ducks”=a wet day. 

‘To turn up one’s eyes like a duck in thunder,” 
a comparison for a turning up of the eyes. 

“Duck’s meat,” the hardened matter that forms 
in the corners of the 7 

To “duke” or “jook,” verb, to bob down the 
head so as to allow anything thrown to pass over 
it; taken from the bobbing movement of a duck’s 
head. The verb also means to evade a blow of any 
kind, or to elude capture by turning aside, the way 
a hare doubles. 

The call to ducks in this part of the world is 
“Wheetie, wheetie!” so if the celebrated Mrs. 
Bond ever finds some Ulster ducks a-swimming on 
her pond, it will not be of the slightest use to call 
* Dilly, dilly!” 

“Truff the ducks,” a nickname for a tramp or 
beggar; truff, v., to steal. As ducks wander further 
afield than fowls, they are more easily picked up by 
tram 

“Crutches for a lame duck.” When a person 
who is making something is asked by another what 
he is making, and does not care to tell, he gives as 
an evasive reply, “ Crutches for a lame duck.” 

W. BP, 

Belfast. 


“To make ducks and drakes of his money”: see 
extract from an ‘ Essay on the Archeology of our 
Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes,’ vol. ii. 
p. 140, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. v. 42. Compare 3" §, 
xi. 139; 5 S. v. 85. 

“Duckshoving,” used by the Melbourne cab- 
for breaking the rank; ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. vi. 

1. 

“The ducks fare well in the Thames,” Bohn, 
‘Proverbs,’ p. 88. 

Dame what makes your ducks to die? 
For authorities for the song of which this is the 








first line see ‘The Nursery Rhymes of England, 
by J. O. Halliwell (London, J. R. Smith), p. 272. 
“ A lame duck” =a defaulter. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


A correspondent to a paper, the name and date 
of which I have unfortunately lost, says :— 

“ With regard to the saying ‘and chance the ducks,’ I 
give you what ie believed to be its origin. Suppose, for 
instance, a boat’s crew dressed in white duck jumpers 
and trousers, ready for inspection, before entering the 
boat for the day. At the last moment it is discovered 
that some work (not over clean to do) has been left 
undone. Instead of divesting themselves, the men say, 
‘We must do it, and chance the ducks,’ as splashed or 
spreckled clothes would be a trivial offence com- 
pared to neglecting work that should have been done 
previous to their dressing for inspection,” 

I have also heard “he walks like a duck in 
pattens,” but how this is I do not know. 
W.G W. 


[“ To dark like a duck in thunder,” North Yorks ; “ As 
fierce as a dig—duck ” (F.C. Brrxkspeck Terry). “The 
ducks fare well in the Thames,” Ray’s ‘ Proverbs’ 
(Jonny P. Hawortn), “A fine day for young ducks,” 
t,¢., a wet day (J. A. G.).] 


Brack Mary’s Hote (7* §. i. 62).—Dugdale 
has the following, at p. 77 of vol. iv. of the 
* Monasticon ’:— 

“*North from the house of St, John’s,’ saith Stow, 
‘was the priory of Clerkenwell, so called of Clark’s 
Well adjoyning, which priory was founded about the 
year 1100 by Jordan Briset, baron, the son of Ralph, the 
son of Brian Briset, who gave to Robert a priest four- 
teen acres of land lying in the field next adjoyning to 
the said Clark’s Well, thereupon to build a house of 
religious persons, which he founded to the honour of 
God and the Assumption of Our Lady, and placed therein 
blacke nuns,’”’ 

And James designates the order as “St. Mary de 
fonte.” 

Now may not the “well” or ‘‘ fountain” have 
been given the name of “hole” if the well had 
ceased to give forth its waters? The “‘ Black 
Maries” mentioned in the poor-rate book of 1680 
were doubtless the then owners of the nuns’ land 
which was alienated by Henry VIII. M. V. 


Ortentat Sources or Cuaucer’s Taues (6"§, 
xii. 421, 509 ; 7™ S. i, 124, 182).—The popular 
lingering remnant of the story asked for at the last 
reference lurks in the one I have given in ‘ Folk- 
Lore of Rome,’ p. 259, ‘The Dead Man in the 
Oak-tree,” though it has there come to be “ im- 
proved ” into pointing the moral of the advantage 
of praying for the dead. It is also contained in 
the eleventh Siddbi-kiir story, p. 120 of my ‘Sagas 
from the Far East.’ R. H. Busx. 


Porter or Caxais (7" §. i. 107, 137, 179).—I 
am obliged to the Editor and Hermentrupe for 
replies, and have found by reference to ‘The 
Chronicles of Calais,’ edited by the Camden Society 
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in 1846, a catalogue of “Captains, Lieutenants, 
and Deputies of Calais” (it does not appear that 
the chief officer was ever called “ Governor”), and 
that on May 1, 1511, the chief officials were 
** Deputy of the Town, Lieutenant of the Castle, 
Marshall, Treasurer, Controller, Porter, Vice- 
Marshal!, and Secretary of the King there.” The 
first five were knights, the latter three were 
esquires, WwW. L. R. 


Mocperry Trees (7" §. i. 169).—There was 
a mulberry tree in the garden of the old Jacobean 
house of Floore, Northamptonshire. It had to be 
cut down some eight years ago. An old man who 
had been employed in the garden there all his life 
says it never ripened fruit within his memory. 
R. H. Busx. 


Nostoc (6 §. xii. 496; 7 §S. i. 55).—Some 
information concerning this plant may be found in 
Science Gossip (vii. 260 and x. 114), but the deri- 
vation of the word is not given, The name of the 
order of plants to which it belongs is Nostochinee. 
Nostoc edule is a Chinese species, and probably 
the generic name is Chinese, 


Wma. A, CiarKe. 
Chippenham, 


A Srire ry Dickens’s ‘Sxetcues sy Boz’ 
(7" S. i. 229).—‘ Horatio Sparkins’ originally 
appeared in the February number of the Monthly 
Magazine for 1834 (vol. xvii. pp. 151-62). The 
sentence containing the simile in question will be 
found on p. 154, and there runs as follows :— 
“ Horatio looked as handsomely miserable as a 
Hamlet sliding upon a bit of orange-peel. In the 
first edition of ‘Sketches by Boz illustrative of 
Every-day Life and Every-day People’ (1836), 
vol. ii. p. 118, the sentence remains unaltered, but 
in the edition of 1850 (p, 219) it is curtailed to 
“ Horatio looked handsomely miserable.” 

G. F. R. B. 


The simile of Hamlet and the orange-peel is 
omitted from the Charles Dickens edition. To carry 
on the controversy, Was the lady’s name Theresa 
or Teresa; and did she say, “I don’t think I’m 
engaged ” or “I don’t think I am engaged”? Mr. 
Sixes gives the former readings, the Charles 
Dickens edition the latter. Or is the fact simply that 
Mr. Sixes has copied incorrectly ? 

©. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A, 


In Chapman & Hall’s Charles Dickens edition 
of ‘Sketches by Boz’ the simile referred to is 
entirely omitted. The passage reads, ‘‘ Horatio 
looked handsomely miserable,” and then follows 
“ Miss Teresa’s” reply. H. 8. 


In the third edition, published by Macrone in 
1837 in two volumes, this simile is given as in the 


quotation from Cassell’s Red Library edition, viz., 
** Horatio looked as handsomely miserable as a 





ae year, and 


1874. The simile does not occur in that or any 
other of the authorized editions, but is an inter. 
polation. 
edition, but also in ‘ Readings from the Works of 


C 


Hamlet sliding upon a bit of orange-peel ” (vol. ii, 
p. 104), 





W. E. Bucxtey. 


I read ‘ Horatio Sparkins’ in public early in the 
read it from the large-type 


ibrary edition, published by Chapman & Hall in 











Not only is it in Cassell’s Red Library 
harles Dickens,’ condensed and adapted by John 


A. Jennings, B.A. (Dublin, Carson Brothers, 


Grafton Street ; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
1882). 
the simile, which, correctly 


Probably Mr. Jennings is the author of 
quoted, runs thus: 


“ Horatio looked as handsomely miserable as a 
Hamlet sliding upon a bit of orange peel.” 
Dickens wrote, “Horatio looked handsomely 
miserable.” In my reading I altered Mr. Jen- 
nings’s “ Hamlet” to Romeo. 


appeared sppointing the 5th of August to 


H 


pub 
churches, for the King’s miraculous deliverance in the year 
1600 [it was 1584] from the conspiracy of the Gowries, 
who made an attempt upon his Life.” —Rapin. 


Curnpert Bepe, 


Gowriz’s Conspiracy (7 §. i. 188).— 
“Shortly after [March, 1604] another [ proclamation) 
kept as a 
oly-day. was ordered, that every year on that day 
lick thanks should be returned to God in all the 


A note adds :— 


E 


B 


w 


“There was not only a Feast for this deliverance 


(whether real or imaginary), but also a weekly com- 
memoration, by a sermon every Tuesday.” 


lsewhere (Elizabeth’s reign) Rapin says :— 
“ By an Act of Parliament all who bore the name of 


Rathven were obliged to quit it, that the very name of 
the Family might be abolished.” 


ut he gives no date, and does not mention 
hether this Act confirmed the proclamation. 

H. G, GrirFinnoore. 
84, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


There were two implicated in this conspiracy, 


which occurred Aug. 5, 1600, namely, the Earl of 


w 


I 


Gowrieand Alexander Ruthven. As to whether there 


as a set form of prayer drawn up for the occasion 
cannot say; but it seems certain that the anpi- 


versary of it was religiously observed after the 
accession of James I. to the throne of England. 


There are no fewer than eight sermons by Lancelot 


Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, preached upon 


it 


his works. 


, which may be found in any complete edition of 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 


Apmirat Know .es (7 §S, i. 28).—There is a 


biography of this officer in the old Naval Chronicle 
of the year 1799, and another volume or two. 

happen to possess the shipwright’s plans of two 
Russian frigates designed by or for him, and if 


ment. 


ished shall be pleased to show them by appoint- 
H, Y. Powsgt. 
17, Bayswater Terrace, W, 
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Avrsors oF Quorations Wantep (7" §, i. 
70).— : 
ieee dire torturer of the human breast ; 
Compared with thee reality were rest. 

A parallel e to this is supplied in the life of 
Pius IV. in ‘ Dictionnaire Historique,’ where the follow- 
ing saying, “ Tl vaut mieux sentir une fois le mal que de 
le craindre toujours,” is ascribed to him. 

R, H, Busx, 
7th §, i. 189.) 


Architecture is frozen music. 

This sentiment is quoted from Schelling (‘ Philosophie 
der Kunst’). Wynn Westcorr, M.B. 

“Madame de Staél, ‘ Architecture is frozen music’ 
is borrowed from Goethe’s ‘dumb music,’ which is 
Vitruvius’s rule that ‘the architect must not only 
understand drawing, but music’” (R. W. Emerson, 
“Quotation and Originality,’ ‘ Works,’ vol. vi. p. 136, 
edition 1883). Epwarp H. Marsuauu, M.A, 

This is from Madame de Staél. H. 8. 

[Was it not first employed in English by Coleridge in 
one of his lectures ?) 

“ Life is like cricket,” &c, 

The following is an Italian proverb analogous in form 
to(but more racy than) one inquired for by M. L. 8.: 
“ Pid vale un’ oncia di fortuna che una libbra di sapere.” 

R, H. Bus, 
(7% 8, i, 210.) 
A. B. will find the words in Byron's ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
canto iv. stanza cxxv, :— 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 

Our coming evils, &c, Este. 

[Very many contributors oblige with this reference. } 
(7% §, i. 129, 219.) 

The mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain. 

The above quotation is to be found in ‘Twilight Hours : 
a Legacy of Verse,’ by Sarah Williams (“Sadie "’), pub- 
lished by Alexander Strahan, with a memoir by Prof. 
(now Dean) Plumptre. A later edition contains addi- 
tional poems, with a note by “‘H. A. Page.” 

Avex. H. Japp, LL.D. 
(7% 8. i, 230.) 
He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’er a far- 
thing, &c., 
occurs in Burns’s poem, “ My father was a farmer upon 
the Carrick border,” &c. Rozert Lewins, M.D. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. VI. Bottomley—Browell. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) : 
THe most important biography in the new volume is 
bably that on Lord Brougham, by the Rev. W. Hunt. 

t is impartial in tone, and conveys an admirable idea of 
the restless conceit and indomitable energy of its sub- 
ject, Among purely literary lives a prominent position 
must be accorded to Mr.8. L. Lee's Nicholas Breton. 
Few facts concerning this interesting and little-known 
poet are preserved. In the account of his works 
and in its judicious and scholarly criticism lies the 
chief merit of the contribution. The John Bourchier, 
second Baron Berners, the translator of Froissart, and 
the “founder of ‘Guevarism’ or so-called Euphuism in 









England,” is an equally important biography by the same 
writer, who also gives neteworthy lives of John Brad- 
shaw, the Regicide, and Arthur Broke or Brooke. Vin- 
cent Bourne is the subject of a sympathetic biography by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, who also writes good lives of John 
Bradford, the “‘ Protestant Martyr,” and Antony Brewer, 
the dramatist. Dr, Westland Marston supplies a very 
thoughtful and excellent memoir of William Lisle Bowles, 
in which he writes eloquently in favour of the view taken 
by Bowles in the controversy with Byron as to the poetic 
merits of Pope. Mr. Gosse contributes Richard Brath- 
waite, in which, in addition to all that is known of the 
life, an exemplarily long list of works is supplied. Dr. 
Garnett is reponsible for the biography of Frederick Lee 
Bridell. Among contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ whose names 
appear more or less frequently in the volume are Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, G. F. R. B., Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., 
Mr, Austin Dobson, Mr. Louis Fagan, the Rev. Canon 
Venables, and many others. Mr. J. K. Laughton has a 
virtual monopoly of naval commanders, to which he is 
well entitled. Mr. J. H. Round is a frequent contri- 
butor, one of the longest biographies with his signature 
being Sir Nicholas Brembre. Dr. Nortnan Moore sup- 
plies a few biographies, medical and other, the most 
noteworthy being that of Brian Boroimhe, King of Ire- 
land, The editor himself has scarcely entered the lists, 
his one important contribution being, under the head of 
Charlotte Bronté, a memoir of the Bronté family. This 
is written, it is needless to say, with commendable judg- 
ment and tact. Vol, VI. is up to the level of previous 
volumes and is admirably balanced. It is pleasant to see 
the series grow upon the shelves, and to think how 
soon, comparatively, the reproach of havingno national 
biography is likely to be removed. Full imformation 
concerning John Durant Breval, about whom, under the 
name of Joseph Gay, an inquiry was made in “N. & Q.,’ 
7‘ 8, i, 127, is supplied in the present volume. 


A Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, with a Grammar of its 
Word Shapening and Wording. By William Barnes, 
(Dorchester, Foster.) 

Ma. Bagnes is acknowledged by all who know anything 

of the subject to be the greatest authority we possess on 

the Dorsetshire folk-speech. His verses in that dialect 
are poetry as well as good Dorsetshire English. No 
man that has not lived long among the people and be- 
come acquainted with their modes of speech and the 
way in which thought inverts or modifies sentences is 
capable of writing a grammar of a dialect. From our 
experience of the tongue of other shires—for we do not 
profess to have any intimate acquaintance with that of 
Dorset—his work has been excellently done. Of the 
glossary we are naturally more competent judges, though 
even there the infallibility of the reviewer must be 
received with certain restrictions, The only fault we 
can think of finding is that it is not so copious as it 
might be. We cannot believe that Mr. Barnesa’s pages 
contain all the words which were worth noting, and 
we think that more frequent and longer illustrations 
might have been given. Drashel, which is glossed asa 
flail and also as a threshold, should have been treated of 
as two distinct words, If we are not in error, they have 
different derivations. We are pleased to find that the 
word hayward still exists in the mouths of the people. 

We had feared that it was now but to be found in manor 

court rolls and obsolete law books, It is, there is little 

room for doubt, the origin of the name Howard, though 
ignorant and pretentious persons have ever and anon given 

Hogward as the true form of the surname of the victor of 

Flodden, Mr. Barnes says that Hayward now connotes “a 

warden of the fences or of a common, whose duty it was 

to see that it was not stocked by those who had no right 
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(7 8.1. Man. 27, 96, 





of common. He sometimes ‘drove the common,’ é. ¢., 
drove all the stock in it into a corner, and pounded such 
as was not owned by those who had a right of common,” 
This is very nearly, but not quite, the meaning which 
the word bore in several counties far away from 
Dorsetshire. Plough, signifying a waggon, is a well- 
known Dorsetshire form, and the explanation thereof 
has puzzled every one who has given attention to the 
subject, Guessing in philology is one of the most futile 
of human pursuits. e would, however, remark that 
when the roads were for the most part mere horee tracks 
it is possible that the large-wheeled plough, such as is 
represented in old engravings—those in Ogilvy’s ‘ sop,’ 
for example—may have been used as a carriage for con- 
veying goods also, and thus a confusion have arisen 
between two very different things. The constellation 
known as Charles's Wain, among other names, has some- 
times been called the Plough. 


Tuer Manx Note Book (Douglas, G. H. Johnson) for the 
first quarter of 1886 is as full as ever of interesting matter 
and excellent illustrations, The question of the origin of 
the arms of the Isle of Man, discussed in our Fifth Series, 
is again raised in a paper, the author of which elects for 
the choice of the Sicilian arms by Alexander III. of 
Scotland while on a visit at the English Court, where an 
English king of Sicily was being made much of, asa 
pawn on the European chess-board. But the Triskele 
is found on old stone crosses, in the principality of 
Strathclyde or Cumbria, of a date long anterior to 
Alexander II[. Instances from Isel, in Cumberland, 
and elsewhere in the same district, are given in the last 
number of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
for 1884-5, p. 330, seg. The subject is a difficult one, 
and not yet exhausted, The Lymphad was, no doubt, in 
early times a bearing used both for Argyll and Lorn and 
for the Isles. 


A USEFUL and well-arranged ‘ Alphabetical Catalogue 
to the Lending Department of the Aberdeen Public 
Library’ has been published under the care of the 
Librarian. The arrangements to facilitate inquiry what 
books are in the library at a given moment seem to be 
novel, 


Miss R. H. Busk, who is bringing out at Easter, in an 
édition de luxe, ‘The Folk-Songs of Italy,’ has been 
occupied over twenty years on the compilation and 


translation. The volume will give representative songs 
from each of the provinces of the Peninsula, and will be 
preceded by an account of the history and etymology of 
the various names and characteristics by which they are 
locally distinguished. The co-operation of many Italian 
friends, and notably of the prince of folk-lorists, Dr. 
Pitre, who has himself made the selection of the Sicilian 
section, greatly enhances the value and authority of the 
work, 


Book-Lore for April will contain, under the title of 
‘Shelley and Vegetarianism,’ a reprint of a curious 
squib directed against Shelley and those who shared his 
dietetic views. In the same number are three in 
memoriam notices—by Mr. Axon of Mr. Edward Ed- 
wards, by Mr. C. W. Sutton of Henry Bradshaw, and by 
Mr. W, C, Crediand of Henry Stevens, 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 





We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspo: 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qu 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Pav. Ferprnanpo.—(“ St. Athanasius: St. Chrysos-. 
tom.”) Brief lives of these saints will be found in the 
biographical dictionaries of Rose or Chalmers, which are 
to ve found in most public libraries, We cannot afford 
space to give particulars.—(‘* Books on Oratory.”) The 
works you mention are the best known, as weil as the 
most accessible, It is more than doubtful whether any 
practical gain is to be derived from them. 


Cuon (“The Harp as the Symbol of St. David”),— 
According to the ‘ Jeu d’Armories,’ “ One of the first lords 
of Ireland, named David, took for arms the harp of that 
king-prophet whose name he bore.” Menestrier, ‘ Véri- 
table Art du Blazon,’ p, 221, says it was a David, King 
< Ireland, who gave a harp for the arms of that king. 

om. 

BLAcKGUARD (ante, p. 207).—Mr. C. B, Movnr is 
anxious to escape the possible imputation of discourtesy 
in regard to a foot-note to the above query, which he did 
not intend for publication, and deleted in proof. The 
proof, unfortunately, did not reach us until after the 
number was printed. 

C. A, Hops (“ Number of Ways in which a Game of 
Chess may be Played so as to end in a Mate’’).—The 
number is obviously all but illimitable. Apply to the 
chess editor of a newspaper. 

A. C, B. (Glasgow) is anxious to know the title, pub- 
lisher, and date of a book on ‘The Islands of the Dal. 
matian Coast,’ being the early journals or letters of the 
late Charles Mathews. 

Mar.svriensis (“Use of Subjunctive”),—In the 
phrase you quote the sentence should commence, “ Ifa 
trough were made.” 


W. (“ Gospel Oak "’).—Full information on this sub- 
ject will be found at 1“ 8S, v. 157, 209, 306, 444, 570; vi. 
111; and references to it at 1" 8, ii, 66, 220, 407, 496; 
and 34 §, iv. 433, 


_8. A. Watmone (“ Elias Ashmole ”).—See anie, p, 178 
Your communication on Sitting Bull has been forwarded 
as requested. 

FP, GreenuAten (“ Chauvinisme ").—Explanations of 
this word will be found 4" §. vii, 408, and x, 281, 

E. Parker (“ Lowther Family ").—Your communica- 
tion has been forwarded to Mus Unsanus. 

A. G. Rerp (“ Cantarela"’),— The curious cutting 
concerning a poisoned scarabseus ring is, we regret to 
say, too long for our columns, 


A. H. (‘ Valkyriur ”’).—You will find full particulars 
in Sir G, Cox’s ‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations.’ 

Txvton (“ Von”).—The German Von is precisely the 
French de; that is, “of,” or “ belonging to” a certain 
place or spot, There is no English equivalent, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception 
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